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IN THE NEW ISSUE OF 


PHOTO-HISTORY 


AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 


- The background against which tomorrow’s 
drama will be played! That's the kernel of 
the PHOTO-HISTORY idea . . . the reason 


why it is of importance to readers of News- 
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week, 


No pictorial hodge-podge of unrelated sub- 

jects, PHOTO-HISTORY deals with one— 

and only one—current problem in each is- 
sue. Already published are WAR IN SPAIN, 
LABOR’S CHALLENGE and WAR IS 
| HERE. Coming next CHINA REBORN. 


PHOTO-HISTORY is a BIG magazine... 
1344,” x 914”... contains 64 pages ... over 
200 photographs. Not a magazine to be light- 
ly skimmed through, PHOTO-HISTORY 
compels serious, thoughtful reading. Cur- 
rent issue shows in pictures not only that 


| WAR IS HERE... but why! 
Special Introductory Offer 
To readers of Newsweek ... a FREE copy 


of WAR IN SPAIN or LABOR’S CHAL- 
LENGE plus next four big issues for only 


SEN WAR is HERE | ONE DOLLAR. 


PHOTO-HISTORY From a College Teacher 


“Congratulations on the magnificent job... 
I shall be an enthusiastic supporter.” 
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rk, N. Y. | From a Minister 
$1.00 for five | “I think you have struck out on a novel 
Issues of PHOTO HISTORY and most interesting and valuable project.” 
ee Te eee l From a Business Man 
tea a Tt ee | “Must say that it’s a wonderful book and 
| RPA cere | better than I ever saw published before.” 
lata ee | From an Enthusiast 
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et TT ee maintain the quality of your first two num- 
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How a man of 40 can retire 
15 years from today 


F you’re around 40, you’re 
lucky! If you’re younger, so 
much the better. You can have a 
steady income guaranteed to you 
for life starting when you retire, 
an income that most men at 55 
couldn’t possibly afford! 

By starting now on this simple, 
definite Plan, and putting in some- 
thing each year, you make it easy 
to get a guaranteed monthly in- 
come for life when you retire. 





$1800 a year beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $150 a month begin- 
ning at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


1 A check for $150 when you reach 55 
and a check for $150 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your 
Plan can also include: 


2 Alife income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 


3 Amonthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability 
stops your earning power for six months 
or more. 


Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed by 
a company with over half a billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force. If you want 
to retire some day, and are willing to 
lay aside a portion of your income 
every month, you can have freedom 
from money worries. You can have all 
the joys of recreation or travel when 
the time comes at which every man 
wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The in- 
come is not limited to $150 a month. It 
can be more or less. And you can retire 
at any of the following ages: 55, 60, 65, 
or 70. Similar Retirement Income 


Plans are also available to women. 

What does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell 
you. In the long run, the Plan will prob- 
ably cost nothing, because in most 
cases, every cent and more comes back 
to you at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. You will 
receive, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of the interesting illustrated book- 
let shown below, “How to Get the 
Things You Want.” It tells all about the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Plan. Send 
for your copy now. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 


COPYRIGHT 1937, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Even then, Three-Star Hennessy 
was recognized as the brandy to 
use, if one would achieve that 
suave smoothness for which this 
84 PROOF delicious cocktail is noted. In- 
deed, the quality, bouquet and “clean” taste that make 
Three-Star Hennessy the preferred liqueur make it the 
logical choice for any drink calling for brandy. 
Insist on HENNESSY in a 
Brandy-and-Soda Side Car 
Brandy Sour Brandy Flip 
Brandy Fizz Mint Julep 


Brandy Daisy Pousse Cafe 
Stinger Cocktail Old-Fashioned 


BRANDY COCKTAIL 


% glase fine ice, 3 dashes plain 
syrup, e 3 dashes ar i 
bitters, 1 or 2 dashes orange 
bitters, 1 wine glass Three-Star 
Hennessy, 1 piece lemon peel. 
Stir and strain into cocktail glass. 





Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C° Established 1765. 
SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Warm Welcome— 
Mrs. William Roach phoned her hy: 


band at the Joilet, IIl., firehouse. “Are yo, 
very busy?” she asked. “Not very,” he 
said. “Then you’d better bring a booste, 
pump and some of the boys over here t) 
the house. It’s on fire.” 


Nu ts— 


Just as Leo Blais entered the door of 
the Kahn Silk Corp. in Pawtucket, R, |. 
he felt something hard pressing against hi, 
back. “I want the pay roll,” a voice 
growled. Blais let the bandit run off with 
the small bag he was carrying. It cop. 
tained a purchase of nuts and bolts. 


Paying Guest— 


“Any time you’re in Oklahoma City, 
look us up,” a man and woman urged Oscar 
Williams, Rush Springs, Okla., gas-station 
operator. When Williams did, his host pro. 
duced a gun and relieved him of $50. 


Proof— 

The horse General Philip Sheridan 
rode in the Civil War was black. The 
glass-incased horse at Washington’s Smith- 





sonian Institution is roan. 


History stu- | 


dents started ugly rumors of horse switch- | 


ing, but institute officials said the color 
change was due to deterioration. Their 
proof: the General’s signature on a docu- 
ment that says this is the right animal. 
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Spectacles: Equipped with these 
metallic blinders, hens can beam 
down at a just-laid egg or up at 4 
rooster. But they can’t see to peck 
each other’s feathers and flesh. J 
Clayton Cridlebaugh of Arcadia, 
Calif., devised this solution for one of 
the poultry raiser’s serious problems. 
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Nick of Time 

Your article in the Nov. 1 issue of 
Newsweek in the Periscope, on the In- 
surance Racket came in the nick of time. 

My brother just received the second 
letter from this Association of Adjusters 
asking for the $5. Your copy of News- 
week received Friday, Oct. 29, fore- 
stalled this. 

More power to your publication. 

ELMER PALASCAK 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Cechoslovakia 


Although it is very regrettable to find 
Newsweek, usually so reliable, commit- 
ting the same of error noted in other 
American publications, I suppose that the 
phenomenon proves that (1) your editors 
are but human, (2) you find yourselves, 
as do our other publications, lacking a 
reliable source of information re Cecho- 
slovak matters. No, sir, I did not misspell 
it—the z combined with a c (Czech) has 
no significance in Bohemian—is utterly 
superfluous. 

I refer specifically to your comment on 
Cechoslovak matters on page 18, issue of 
Nov. 1, where among other half-baked 
statements you refer to the miserly treat- 
ment given German schools by the Praha 
government. 

Were there not a dearth of knowledge of 
Cech matters on the part of the average 
American this statement could well be 
considered a JOKE. 

Cechoslovakia’s treatment of her minori- 
ties is truly unique. In almost every other 
instance the powers-that-be are doing 
everything to crush their minorities. Here 
we find them favored, frequently at the 
expense of the less articulate majority .. . 
a majority that forgave 300 years of op- 
pression—and that spilt not one drop of 
blood in retaliation after the World War. 

For your information, allow me to state 
that the school setup for minorities in 
Cechoslovakia is precisely the core of 
much of the trouble within that country. 
The well-intentioned idealists of Praha set 
up a 100 per cent German (in language 
and spirit) school system, as well as a 100 
per cent Magyar-language system. Instead 
of endeavoring to gradually sell the 
“Cechoslovak” idea to all citizens, regard- 
less of parentage, we find officials insisting 
that the minorities are “Germans” and 
“Magyars,” etc. When one minority repre- 
sents 20 per cent of a nation—and 60,- 
000,000 a few kilometers away fed the 
same sort of intellectual diet—we must not 
wonder that attempts will be made to rob 
Cechoslovakia of territory that Never be- 
longed to Germany. 

As ye sow, so shall ye reap, and Cecho- 
slovak officials will yet rue their folly. In 
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3 TREE STARTS, CHUBBINS. | AND | SEE YOU'VE HAD 
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RIGHT, JUDGE. |} | WELL,! GUESS YOU KNOW AS WELL AS | DO 
HOW THE PRINCE ALBERT FOLKS TAKE CHOICE 
TOBACCO AND MAKE IT EVEN MILDER, 
AND TASTIER SMOKING WITH THE NO-BITE 
PROCESS AND CRIMP CUT g—z 
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DON’T PAY 
IF NOT DELIGHTED 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find 
it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, return 
the pocket tin with the rest of 
the tobacco in it to us at any 
time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 

mpany, Winston -Saiem, N. C. 












| CAN ALWAYS 
COUNT ON CRIMP CUT 
PA. FOR A SMOOTH, 
COOL SMOKE. THERE 
ARE NO GAPS IN 
MY PIPE PLEASURE 
NOW 








CRIMP CUT 

I LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CiIGAP *BACCO 
be wwe Big cont 





Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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Words have amazing powers. The world offers 
its treasures of money, power, and position to 
the skilful users of them. There are words for 
every occasion—words that thunder commands; 
words bristling with compelling force; words of 
zephyr-like delicacy; words of inspiration; 
words of romance; words to bend men’s minds 
to your will. 

Through a justly famous easy method of 
spare-time study at home you may make words 
the playthings of your moods, the tools of your 
necessities. You may learn how to weave them 
into stories that sell; advertisements that con- 
vince; letters that win. 


GET THE FREE BOOKLET 


“How to Become a Master of English” tells 
you all about the Kleiser Practical English 
Course which is endorsed by famous writers 
such as Booth Tarkington, Irvin S. Cobb. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Ask for it on a postcard, or 
write your name in margin and return this ad- 
vertisement. No agent will call. Address: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., Dept. 1758, 354 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N, Y. 














It’s A Question 
YOU Ask! 


° “Where are we going? 


What will tomorrow 
bring?” It’s a question 
that you, that all of us 
are asking. 

* Newsweek answers 
that question by pointing 
the significance of cur- 
rent trends . . . by show- 
ing what, in all probabil- 
ity, the tendencies of the 
future will be. 


* Exciting to read, satis- 
fying in the understand- 
ing that it brings, 
Newsweek is designed 
for thinking people. Sub- 
scribe now .. . the cost 
is low, only $4 for 1 year 
(52 issues) 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of 
News Significance 





























4 NEWSWEEK 
the name of truth and justice, I beg you 

to afford your readers the opportunity of T R A N S I T | O N 
becoming acquainted with facts 4 la the nara 


Cech situation. 
VOLTAIRE H. ZIZKA 
Supt. of Mails Office 


Cleveland, Ohio 


EpirortaL Note: (1) Czechoslovakia 
has set up schools for German and Mag- 
yar minorities. But—according to Prof. 
Arnold J. Toynbee, internationally known 
historian—Prague has “leavened” German 
territory with Czech schools, inducing 
Germans to attend them by such things as 
free soup and shoes for the children of 
unemployed—too much of a luxury for 
German schools. 

(2) Czech is the preferred English spell- 
ing. 





Point Missed 


NEWSWEEK arrives at my office each 
week and I read every article carefully 
with satisfaction and concern. 

Mr. Raymond Moley, in his paragraph 
“Beer Since Repeal” in the Nov. 8 issue, 
has missed the point as far as the con- 
ditions in my community are concerned. 
His statement: “More than four years of 
experience now point to the need for care- 
ful revision of this complicated growth— 
which is indispensable if the old evils are 
not to occur.” What does Mr. Moley mean 
by “the old evils are not to occur”? I can- 
not think of any evils which existed on 
State Street in Chicago in 1916 which are 
not occurring in the resident section in 
which I reside. Children are hungry. 
Mothers are beaten. Immorality is prac- 
ticed. Morals are lowered. Law is evaded. 
Bootlegging is an issue. All these are oc- 
curring directly as a result of intoxication. 
The only difference I can see is that we 
have demoralized the whole situation by 
allowing the public-school teachers in 
Indiana to receive pay from the revenues 
therefrom. 

This dastardly propaganda which you 
are accepting as good advertising is seem- 
ingly warping your honest stand on the 
whole matter. The oLp EviLs are not only 
reoccurring but are multiplied many times. 
It is sold in the presence of children. It is 
sold to children. 

Not everything that is legal is good for 
your boy and mine. For our children’s 
sake, for our nation’s sake, and for God’s 
sake why does not the press pay the price 
in these matters? Some day the freedom of 
speech will be denied the press and pulpit 
alike if there is not found a more whole- 
some, moral, and spiritual standard in 
the conscience of those who speak freely. 
We must be honest socially and education- 
ally for the future. 

CHARLES R. LIZENBY 

St. Paul Methodist Episcopal Church 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Birthday : 
SAMUEL INSULL, 78, Nov. 11. The 


Chicago utilities ex-monarch lives in London 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, oldest sy. 
preme Court Justice, 81, Nov. 13. He at. 
tended the usual Saturday court confer. 
ence. 


MAUDE ADAMS, retired actress, 65, 
Nov. 11. The “Peter Pan” of a generation 
ago now teaches drama at Stephens Col. 
lege, Columbia, Mo.; recently broke a life. 
time rule by giving a statement to the 
press; called reporters “nice boys”; ad- 








Wide World 


Prof. Maude Adams 


mitted modern girls are “perhaps a little 
sweeter” than their mothers; but said she 
still doesn’t like to see them smoking. 





Married: 


BARON JEAN EMPAIN, 36, Belgian 
financier (yearly income estimated at $10,- 
000,000) , and Roselle Rowland, 22, Ameri- 
can dancer, in Budapest. She was the 
“Golden Girl” who danced across a New 
York burlesque stage in a bathing cap and 
some gilt paint. 





Divorced: 
FRANCES HEENAN HYNES, the 


former Peaches Browning, from Bernard 
J. Hynes, Denver, Colo., theatre owner, in 
Reno. She will resume her first husband’s 
name. 





Arrived: 
REXFORD GUY TUGWELL, for- 


mer Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, m 
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San Francisco, from a business trip to 
Hawaii; with a_ black mustache and: 
“Sorry I can’t give you boys a gl 

If I’m ev er back in public life, Pll act up 
for you.” 

Two opera singers: MARY GAR- 
DEN, now a talent scout for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, and Rose Bampton, con- 
tralto turned soprano; in New York, from 
Europe. Mary Garden made records of 
five “most gorgeous tenor voices.” One re- 
minded her of Caruso. 


THE MARQUESS OF QUEENS- 
BERRY whose grandfather wrote the 
rules of boxing; in New York, from Eng- 
land. He described American boxing as 
crooked, advised an organization similar to 
England’s National Sporting Club, and 
admitted that if Tommy Farr, British 
heavyweight, met Baer again, he’d bet on 
Max. 


THOMAS J. WATSON, Internation- 


al Business Machines president, Inter- 


national Chamber of Commerce president, 
and Commissioner General from the United 
States to the Paris International Exposi- 





Wide World 
Thomas J. Watson 


tion; in New York, after a five-month tour 
of Europe. In Berlin the Chamber elected 
him president at its regular biennial con- 
gress. Later he was received by Chancellor 
Hitler, Premier Mussolini of Italy, and 
King Leopold of the Belgians, visited thir- 
teen countries, was decorated by Sweden, 
France, Germany, Yugoslavia, and Italy, 
and talked to financial leaders from all 
parts of the world. He found business con- 
ditions encouraging and most Europeans 
peace-minded. Speaking as a trustee for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, he said: “We believe that world 
trade is the surest road to world peace, 
that it is important to think in terms of 
moving goods, not armies, across borders.” 


EDWY R. BROWN, Socony-Vacuum 


Oil Co. vice president, with his wife, in 














Give your business and social friends a sur- 
prise and a real taste thrill. They will get 
plenty of conventional gifts at Christmas, but 
your gift will be a real treat, long remem- 
bered, if you let us send them, with your com- 
pliments, big handsome boxes of mammoth 
Royal Riviera Pears fairly bursting with juice. 
Not one person in ten thousand here in Amer- 
ica has ever tasted this delicious fruit! 


“Most Delicious Pears | Ever Tasted in My 
Life’’—4.H.P., NEW YORK 


We formerly shipped our entire crop of these 
rare pears to London and Paris, where leading 
hotels serve them at about 75 cents each. 
Then we suggested them to a few business 
executives as an unusual Christmas gift. The 
plan has been so successful that last year 
thousands of boxes were used as gifts by of- 
ficers and directors of important firms all over 
the country. In fact, our list of customers 
reads like a blue book of American industry. 
And you should read the letters of enthusi- 
astic praise that came back! 


“‘Words Cannot Express the Delight of Our 
Friends’’—N. £.W., DETROIT 

Royal Rivieras are the rarest of all pears. They 

grow in only a few places in the world and 

one of them is right here in the Rogue River 

Valley, where the rich soil, the gentle rains, 





and the days-on-end of glorious Oregon sun- 
shine coax them to their mammoth size, gor- 
geous beauty, and delicious flavor. The crop 
was never finer than this year—your friends 
will all say they never saw such marvelous 
fruit in all their lives. Every pear is handled 
as carefully as an orchid. They are picked 
with gloved hands, tissue wrapped, nestled in 
protective packing, and shipped in handsome 
gift boxes with your greeting card enclosed. 
They’ll be sent anywhere in the United States 
proper, wherever there is an express office, ex- 
press prepaid, to arrive on the date you name. 


“Every Box on Time, in Perfect Condition. 
Recipients Delighted ’’—a.w.s., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Make up your list right now—include your 
banker, lawyer, doctor, branch managers, 
salesmen, customers, prospects, relatives— 
and don’t forget a box for yourself! ‘‘“Medium 
Family” boxes (shipping weight 10 pounds) 
are only $1.95 each. “Larger Family”’ boxes 
(double the quantity of pears) are $2.95. If, 
after eating your first Royal Riviera, you and 
your friends don’t say these are the finest 
pears you’ve ever tasted, simply return the 
balance at our expense and your money will 
be refunded. The First National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon (Medford Branch), knows 
all about us and will vouch for us and our 
money-back offer. 


0 en OO MEDFORD. ORE. 







to arrive (date) 


Name..... 





Prices Outside U.S.A. Proper 


Vancouver, $2.90 and $3.95 | Regina, $3.25 and $4. 60 
eee ia SS -  S ae  ieeenCO LT > 


ae! Bear Creek € Orchasds, Box 1304, Medford, Gu. 


Send Royal Riviera Pears to the list attached, all express charges prepaid, 


...."Medium Family” boxes (shipping wt. 10 pounds) at $1.95 each. 


“Larger Family” boxes (double the quantity of pears) at $2.95 each 
(No C.O.D. or Parcel Post orders accepted) 


I enclose check (or money order) for $.. bite ae sndtmnaloa 
(Name of ‘person sending order—please PRINT plainly) ot 


Honolulu, $2.25 and $3.25 | Calgary, $3.06 and $4.34 Winnipeg, Tore & rt ays 
att A Arthor, ' erento, 55 an 


Enclose a gift card bearing the following: 
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$3.36 and $4.76 Montreal, Ottawa, $3.66 and $5.18 l 
Quebec, St. John, $3.72 and $5.26 
—— — —_— 
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New York, from Europe. Aboard the Bre- 
men they used the suite intended for the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. But they 
ignored some of the Duke’s instructions 
for shipboard service. Among H.R.H.’s 
rules: “No drinks until 6 P.M., then only 
light cocktails.” 





Detained: 


MME. MADELINE DE LA FER- 
RIERE (Magda de Fontanges), former 
French journalist; on Ellis Island, when 
she came from France to New York for a 
night-club engagement. Last July Paris 
courts suspended her one-year sentence 
and fined her $3.50 for shooting Count 
Charles de Chambrun, ex-Ambassador to 
Italy, who she claimed broke up her affair 
with Premier Mussolini. Last week Ameri- 
can immigration officials banned her for 
“assault with a dangerous weapon.” While 
she planned a Washington appeal, she re- 
ceived two proposals: one from an aviator, 
the other from a Pittsburgh newspaper 
man and self-styled great-great-grandson 
of Patrick Henry (“Give me liberty or 
give me death”). 





Departed: 
BARON KISHICHIRO OKURA, 


Japanese industrialist, from New York, for 
Italy, to explain his country’s position in 
the Oriental war. To his fellow passengers 
pickets passed out introductory cards: 
“Meet the Japanese war envoys, Baron 
Okura and Admiral Godo [the Admiral 
didn’t sail] who are responsible for the 
murder of innocent women and children 
in China.” 





Destroyed: 


The Millwood, N.Y., residence of 
MAJOR BOWES, best known for his 
radio amateur hours and gong artistry, by 
fire. Local firemen thought it was a grass 
fire and dispatched a small truck. Too 
much later, the pumper arrived. Estimated 
damage: $50,000. 


~~ 





Honored: 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, by the Uni- 


versity College of London. King George 
VI watched as the university’s chancellor, 
the Earl of Athlone, draped a scarlet hood 
over his wife’s black academic gown and 
made her a Doctor of Literature. 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
for “distinguished service to humanity,” 
by the Cuban Government. In the Blue 
Room of the White House, she became the 
first woman to receive the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Honor and Merit of the 
Cuban Red Cross. 


MALVINA HOFFMAN, 50, interna- 
tionally known sculptress, by the American 
Woman’s Association at their eleventh an- 





Wide World 


Magda de Fontanges 


nual Friendship Dinner in New York. Pearl 
Buck, author, presented her with the 
Award for Eminent Achievement. Miss 
Hoffman is best known for her life-sized 
figures in the Hall of Man in the Chicago 
Field Museum. 





Matriculated: 
EMLEN KNIGHT DAVIES, daugh- 


ter of Joseph E. Davies, American Ambas- 
sador to Russia, at the University of Mos- 
cow. She will study capitalistic govern- 
ment as interpreted by Soviet professors. 
“T also thought it would be a great way 
to improve my Russian.” 





Sick List: 
QUEEN MARIE OF RUMANIA, 62, 


(recurrent liver ailment and an attack of 
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International 


Queen Mare of Rumania 


ee 
influenza): in Bucharest, eight attending 
physicians reported improvement. 


NORMA TALMADGE, ésilent-fijp 
star and wife of George Jessel, comediay 
(appendicitis operation) : 
Hollywood. 


H. V. KALTENBORN, radio com. 
mentator, author, and lecturer (liver at. 
tack): taken to hospital from a train at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


recovering in 





Died: 
MRS. LESLIE CARTER, 75, “Ameri. 


can Bernhardt” of the turn of the cep. 
tury; of a heart ailment aggravated by 
pneumonia, at her Santa Monica, Calif, 
home. In 1889, just after she divorced 
Leslie Carter, Chicago financier whos 
name she continued to use throughout her 
career, she came to New York and asked 
young David Belasco to train her for the 
stage. She was then, he later recalled, “ 
pale, slender, red-haired girl with a pair 
of green eyes, gleaming under black brows, 
who alternately wept and smiled, whose 
gestures were full of unconscious grace, 
and whose voice vibrated with musical 
sweetness.” But she was not an actress. 
According to legend, Belasco had to slap 
her face and pull her hair to make her 
learn. Whatever the method, it was success- 
ful. Theatre-goers of the 1890s still remem- 
ber her “Zaza” and above all her “Heart 








of Maryland,” in which she climbed 35 
feet above the stage to hang from the 


clapper of a great bell and silence the 


tolling that was to be the signal for her 
lover’s death. 

Her second marriage to William Louis 
Payne in 1906 ended her association with 
Belasco and likewise the brilliance of her 
successes, though she continued to act oc- 
casionally for 25 years thereafter. 


ATLEE POMERENE, 73, former Re- 
construction Finance Corp. chairman, Tea- 
pot Dome oil-inquiry prosecutor, and 
Democratic Senator from Ohio for twelve 
years; of broncho-pneumonia, at his 


Cleveland home. Under President Wilson | 


he championed the League of Nations. 
President Harding made him a delegate 
to the Fifth Pan-American Congress, in 
Santiago, Chile. And twice (1919 and 
1928) he was boomed as a Presidential 
possibility. Perhaps his best-remembered 
speech came during the early days of the 
World War: “I’m two-eighths French and 
six-eights German, but when it comes to 
my citizenship, I’m eight-eighths Ameri- 
can.” 


PEMBROKE STEPHENS, London 
Daily Telegraph correspondent, in Shang- 
hai, China. He dared Spanish bullets as 
a reporter on the Madrid front, but a 
Japanese machine gun caught him, first 
in the leg, then the head, as he observed 
the fighting from the top of a Natao water 
tower. 
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How Careful Drivers May Get 


LOWER COST 


SIMPLE AS A, B, C 


We insure careful 
drivers only. 


B. Careful drivers have 
fewer accidents. 


C. Fewer accidents 


mean fewer losses to 
pay—hence your in- 
surance costs less. 





Ir YOU ARE a careful driver, you are en- 
titled to get car insurance at lower cost. 

We have saved many millions of dollars 
by insuring only careful drivers. But we do 
not keep this money. We pass it on to policy- 
holders in the form of cash dividends, which 
have always amounted to at least 20% of 
premiums. 

In addition to the saving which you may 
enjoy, you get unquestionable protection 
plus immediate service through our branch 
offices in 72 principal cities from coast to 
coast. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Mail coupon below for free booklet which 
explains the Liberty Mutual plan. With the 
booklet we will send an ‘ = 
estimate of how much 
you would have saved, 
based on our past dividend 
record. No obligation. 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL! 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me free book- 
let which shows exactly how much careful 
drivers have saved on car insurance; also facts 
about your convenient Deferred Payment 
Plan for responsible car-owners. N.W., 11-22 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Morgenthau on Limb 


A canvass of leading Washington 
correspondents last week revealed not one 
who accepted Secretary of Treasury Mor- 
genthau’s economy speech at face value— 
as a definition of the New Deal’s fiscal 
policy. All were baffled at Morgenthau’s 
bland assumption that he can trim high- 
way, public-works, relief, and farm pro- 
grams (protected by four of Washington’s 
most powerful lobbies) to save $700,- 
000,000. Consensus: the speech was simply 
an effort to deter Congressional spending 
sprees and to soothe jittery business; the 
New Deal may feel compelled to resume 
its spending campaign by early next year. 


F.D.R.’s ‘Company Union’ 

A slip-up appears to be the explanation 
of F.D.R.’s joining the American Press 
Society last week and thereby provoking a 
howl from the Newspaper Guild (which 
brands A.P.S. a “company union”). Every 
indication is that Steve Early, Presidential 
secretary, acted on his own in casually ac- 
cepting an honorary membership for his 
boss. Note that the President, asked about 
the matter, simply read a high-sounding 
excerpt from the society’s constitution 
and remarked: “It looked pretty good to 
Steve and me.” 


Lubin Rises 


Keep an eye on Isador Lubin, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. A “moderate 
liberal” who’s more interested in recovery 
than reform, he has been steadily progress- 
ing toward the center of the circle of 
Roosevelt advisers. The housing-stimula- 
tion plans which F.D.R. and aides now 
talk about are almost precisely those which 
Lubin—along with Winfield Riefler and 
J. Matt Daiger—has been advocating for 
three years. Example: In their housing 
proposals of 1934, the three proposed to 
cut building Johor costs by substituting an 
annual wage for an hourly wage. Now at 
last, the administration is about to tackle 
this basic problem. 


Drug Law Drive 


_The Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has renewed hopes of pushing a strong 
drug law through Congress. It’s banking 
on the wide publicity given the deaths 


from sulfanilamide (85 by this week) , plus 
the fact that no existing law was violated 
by the manufacturer. Officials are jubilant 
over the generally overlooked fact that 
Congressman Reece, one of the bill’s 
staunchest foes, represents the very dis- 
trict in Tennessee where the poisonous 
elixir was made. 


Brazil Annoyance 


The State Department isn’t nearly so 
worried over Brazil’s establishment of a 
totalitarian government as last week’s 
headlines indicated. Officials regard it as 
not much more than another South Ameri- 
can revolution, believing there isn’t any 
particular tie-up with European fascism. 
The department which, like F.D.R., is ac- 
customed to talk of America as the home 
of democracies, was annoyed mainly be- 
cause the Brazil coup occurred just when 
the Japan-German-lItalian pact seemed to 
give dictatorships a new respectability, 
and because the press generally reported 
the affair in Fascist nomenclature. 





Green Invites Windsors 


Flew’: the inside story of William 
Green’s “invitation” for the Windsors to 
reconsider visiting the U.S.: Hearst’s New 
York Mirror sent a correspondent to 
Washington to persuade John L. Lewis to 
invite the Windsors—minus Charles Be- 
daux. Lewis liked the idea, but consulted 
the State Department. Officials there, nev- 
er happy over the visit, dissuaded him. 
Then the correspondent tried Green. Frank 
Morrison, A.F. of L. national secretary, 
advised against the plan. But Green, re- 
putedly encouraged by his publicity di- 
rector, Philip Pearl, finally issued the in- 
vitation. 


G.O.P. Uprising 


Republican Congressmen returning to 
Washington last week end left no doubt 
that they'll fight to the end against re- 
vival of Hoover’s midterm convention 
idea. Also, if they have their way, both 
Hoover and Landon will be booted out of 
the party’s titular leadership; they’re now 
regarded as drawbacks. Typical is the re- 
mark made by one of Landon’s closest 
personal friends in Congress: “I wish Alf 
would keep quiet. His speeches are awful.” 


South and New Deal 


As the wage-hour debate grows hot, 
much more will be heard about the grow- 
ing conservatism and anti-New Dealism 


of the South. This will result mainly from 
the increased outspokenness of Southern 
business leaders and publishers, who’ve 
been anti-F.D.R. in private since 1933. 
But don’t forget that the overwhelming 
masses in the South are pro-Roosevelt and 
will continue so. Four expert observers 
who’ve recently made thorough surveys of 
the South are unanimous on this point. 


Trivia 

The Texas Society in the capital will 
hold its meetings this year at the Wash- 
ington Hotel, where Vice President Garner 
resides, instead of at the Mayflower as 
heretofore—in hope of inducing Garner to 
break down and attend . . . Three ex- 
Congressmen (two Republicans and one 
Democrat) defeated in 1936 are still wan- 
dering around Washington looking for 
jobs .. . Liberal Justice Cardozo and con- 
servative ex-Justice Van Devanter remain 
close friends, live in the same apartment 
house, see each other often . . . Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow Davies is sticking to his 
custom of serving chewing gum to home- 
sick American visitors; after meals an im- 
maculate servant passes a tray carrying 
twelve varieties of gum . . . One indication 


of the changed outlook for A.F.L.-C.L.O. 


‘peace: though about 150 reporters and 


photographers covered the first confer- 
ence, hardly enough for a good poker game 
have hung around recent meetings. 





Shanghai Spoils 


An important part of the Italian- 
German-Japanese “anti-Communist” pact, 
it’s widely believed, is a secret provision 
whereby Germany and Italy would share 
with Japan in the commercial benefits at 
Shanghai. The understanding, long feared 
by London Foreign Office officials, would 
be worked out in detail after the fighting 
stops. A special Tokyo envoy, Takuo 
Godo, former Japanese Minister of Indus- 
try, already has arrived in Berlin to discuss 
plans for Germany’s role in the exploita- 
tion of the North China provinces. Inci- 
dentally, it isn’t generally known, but it 
was a Nanking emissary who induced Hit- 
ler to offer to mediate the war. 


Edward’s New Popularity 


British friends of the Duke of Windsor 
aren’t sorry he was invited to stay away 
from the Armistice Day church service in 
Paris. They feel it did more to boost Ed- 
ward’s popularity among the masses than 
anything that’s happened since he abdi- 
cated. Thousands of British veterans, who 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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wrap Armistice Day in a sentiment much 
stronger than Americans imagine, were ir- 
ritated to learn that a member of the royal 
family who served in the war was kept 
from attending the ceremonies because of 
church opposition. 


Taxbound Exile 


One unpublicized (but not unimpor- 
tant) reason why the Duke of Windsor is 
not likely to settle down in England is 
tha! the high income tax, plus the “super- 
taxes,” would eat up roughly half his in- 
come. While grants by Parliament to the 
royal family are tax-exempt, private in- 
comes are not—nor is the estimated £25,000 
a year Edward receives from the King. 
Britons living abroad aren’t taxed. 


Diplomatic War 


Watch the development of a major dip- 
lomatic war this Winter, with the Anglo- 
French and the Fascist blocs competing 
for the cooperation of the small Central 
European States. French Foreign Minister 
Delbos had hardly decided on visits, in 
December, to Warsaw, Bucharest, Bel- 
grade, and Prague, when Mussolini sent 
word that Beck of Poland, Stoyadinovitch 
of Yugoslavia, and Kanya of Hungary 
would be in Italy during the same month. 
Incidentally, note that Delbos’ trip is 
based partly on the tip from King George 
of Greece that the States which signed 
commercial agreements with Germany are 
disappointed and want to rid themselves 
of the German economic-political tie. 


Tunnel Under Kiel Canal 


Berlin is quietly planning for a great 
tunnel, about a mile and a half long and 
more than 100 feet wide, under the Kiel 
Canal. The tunnel, which would be built 
near Rendsburg, would take the new Reich 
motor road straight from Hamburg to the 
Danish-German frontier, make feasible a 
quick smash at Denmark, where the Nazis 
have often dreamed of “moving in.” 


Brussels’ Empty Threat 


Japan isn’t much concerned over the 
threat, permitted to “leak” out of the 
Brussels Conference, that if Japan didn’t 
consent to mediation the powers might 
sell arms and munitions freely to China. 
Washington officials admit in private that 
Japan would be foolish to take the bluff 
seriously since, with Japanese controlling 
the entire China coast except Hong Kong 
and all rail lines into China from the 
North, there wouldn’t be a chance of de- 
livering adequate munitions. To supply 
China’s army of 750,000, a whole network of 
roads and fleets of trucks would be needed. 


Foreign Notes 


Norway will trade $1,000,000 worth of 
fish plus $625,000 cash for two Italian- 


built ships . . . Von Papen, German Min- 
ister to Austria, last week told friends that 
the Sudeten (Nazi) party in Czechoslo- 
vakia would attempt a coup within five 
weeks . . . After six years of occupation, 
Italy plans to keep a total of only 1,200 
colonists in Ethiopia . . . France’s Air 
Ministry, anxious to strengthen Far East- 
ern defense, will soon ask funds for a hy- 
droplane squadron to be stationed at Tahi- 
ti. . . Expect a rush of powers soon to 
recognize Franco, with Japan, Portugal, 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland among the 
first . . . British women, relieved when the 
Queen abandoned the unstylish forehead 
curls for a slight “fringe” at Coronation 
time, now are piqued to find the spitcurls 
back. 





Social Security Yarn 


"Theve was nothing but tommyrot in 
last week’s many dispatches to the effect 
that the government may use the Social 
Security Board’s “accumulated funds” and 
incoming taxes to finance a great housing 
drive. Under existing law, all Social Se- 
curity receipts go into the Treasury; in re- 
turn special government notes are set 
aside in a Social Security account. Since 
the Treasury is already using the security 
funds to help meet the deficit, no SSB 
money is available for new expenses. 


New Products 


Among latest gadgets for women is an 
initialed metal “coin clip,” to be attached 
to outside of a handbag; it holds four 
dimes, two nickels, or three pennies; elimi- 
nates rummaging for coins for carfare, 
phone calls, etc. . . . Glass cloth, long made 
experimentally, is now being turned out 
in a new and much more pliable form; will 
be ready for marketing by next Summer 
. .. A new cordless electric iron, eliminat- 
ing tangled wires, and short circuits, is out; 
it rapidly and automatically reheats to a 
set temperature every time it’s put back 
on its stand. 


Raffle Craze 


A national wave of prize drawings of 
all sorts may be the newest successor to 
the old send-a-dime chain-letter fad. Al- 
ready in the big Eastern cities thousands 
of raffles are being conducted with the 
help of door-to-door and _ office-to-office 
solicitors (who get one ticket for every 
five or so they sell). Prizes range from 
$1,000 in cash to an electric razor. Some 
are run by charitable organizations and 
clubs; others, by individuals on an out- 
right profit-making basis; all appear to be 
on the increase. 


Tax-Change Pressure 


Business generally is playing a smarter 
than usual game in fighting for modifica- 
tion of the surplus-profits tax. Typical: 


‘boost network costs too high for even the 
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one new Indianapolis firm connected With 
the auto industry is discreetly Passing the 
word around the Capitol that it ha 
$1,000,000 on hand to start business—,, 
soon as the law is modified. 





POPPPDOs 


Television Snags 


| ) re all the rosy and well-founde) 
reports on television’s progress, don’t ex. 
pect any public broadcasts before Ney 
York’s 1939 World Fair. Even then, gay 
technicians, it won’t be a commercis| 
proposition except in a few large cities 
they still haven’t discovered how to reach 
widespread audiences. Present television 
waves reach only as far as the horizop; 
hence transmitters cover only a 30-mik 
radius. The necessary coaxial cables, cost. 
ing many thousand dollars a mile, woul 


most lavish advertiser. Receiver prices 
currently estimated at a $200 minimum, 
further cut the potential sales market. 


German Aircraft Boom 


While the press is busy describing the 
boom of English airplane manufacture, 
German production is speeding ahead. 
Private reports from correspondents in 
Germany reveal that the Dornier Con- 
pany, just one of the half-dozen important 
airplane producers there, now has some 
twelve manufacturing units scattered 
throughout the country. Production on 
only one of its models, the DO-17 twin- } 
engined bomber, is now proceeding at the | 
rate of one plane every seven hours. 





Press Notes 


| 

Having barred the Paris Soir from Italy, | 
Mussolini now permits the sale of a coun- 
terfeit version of that paper, which imi-/ 
tates the format and masthead of the Soir 
but is printed in Italy and filled with anti- 
French articles . . . Rumors persist that 
Hearst will soon dispose of many of his 
magazines; Hearst executives deny it... 
The Centerville (Miss.) Jeffersonian has 
a Negro typesetter who can’t read or write. 


Missing Persons 


Lady Mary Heath, pioneer British wom- 
an flier, is entering a sanitarium after five 
recent convictions for drunkenness in 4 
single London police court; claims her con- 
dition resulted from injuries received in 
an air crash . . . Roy Riegels, University 
of California football star who ran 60 yards 
the wrong way in the 1919 Rose Bowl 
game, has given up his high-school coach- 
ing job to run a ranch in the Sacramento 
Valley .. . Albert B. Fall, President Hard- 
ing’s Secretary of Interior who was con- 
victed of accepting a bribe in the Teapot 
Dome oil case, is in the army hospital at 
El Paso, Texas, suffering from advanced 
tuberculosis; reads widely; is confident he'l 
be vindicated eventually. 
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Wide World 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEW 


“Since your adjournment in August 
there has been a marked recession in in- 
dustrial production and industrial pur- 
chases following a fairly steady advance 
for more than four years . . . We have 
enough wisdom in the country today not 
only to check the present recession but to 
lay the groundwork for a more permanent 
recovery ... With the exercise of ordinary 
prudence, there is no reason why we 
should suffer a prolonged recession .. . 
Obviously an immediate task is to try to 
increase the use of private capital to cre- 
ate employment . . . But obviously also, 


government cannot let nature take its 
course without regard to consequences. If 
private enterprise does not respond, gov- 
ernment must take up the slack.” 





The President and Congress: 
Recovery Legislation at Stake 


Mr. Roosevelt Stresses 
Long-Range Plans; Hill Worries 


Over Immediate Problems 


A short-term Rip Van Winkle, asleep 
these last four months, wouldn’t have un- 
derstood Washington talk last week. In 
many a Massachusetts Avenue mansion, 
cocktail-party wits jibed at the “Roosevelt 
Recession of 1937,” just as they used to 
talk about the “Hoover Depression.” 
Washington buzzed with old saws on new 
lips. Even administration Left-wingers 
pleaded to “stop baiting business, give 
private enterprise a chance!” 

All week long, consultants streamed in 
and out of the White House—business 
leaders, Cabinet members, heads of major 
agencies, and behind-the-scenes economic 
advisers. Presence of the last group—com- 
prising the rarely publicized “nine young 
men” whose job it is to keep expert tab 
on economic trends for the government— 
left no doubt upon a vital fact: Franklin 
Roosevelt is genuinely worried over busi- 
ness. 

Other events also attested to this. The 
President made an obscure “peace of- 
fering” to utilities—which columnists 
thought was clear but which the utilities 
were not sure they understood. Secretary 





of the Treasury Morgenthau uttered the 
oft-repeated assurance of a_ balanced 
budget “next year”—reinforced it this 
time with a specific proposal to cut ex- 
penditures for highways, public works, re- 
lief, and agriculture. Finally, to ponder 
still-nebulous plans for reviving the build- 
ing industry, Mr. Roosevelt called in four 
sympathetic heads of major firms: Robert 
E. Wood, Sears, Roebuck; Gerard Swope, 
General Electric; Henry Turner, Turner 
Construction; and S. Sloan Colt, Bankers 
Trust. 

As for the*returning Congressmen, they 
climbed up Capitol Hill with uncertain 
steps. Originally they’d planned to push 
ahead with the President’s four-point pro- 
gram: government reorganization, crop 
control, regional planning, and wage-hour 
legislation. Now, with business in a sink- 
ing spell, large blocs wanted to forget the 
routine program and get busy devising 
stimulants for business principally in the 
form of tax-law modifications. 

In addition, there was little sign of 
agreement on vital parts of the President's 
program. The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee and AAA officials were miles apart on 
crop-control plans. Two schools fought 
over conflicting regional planning propos- 
als. The wage-hour bill, long a pet target 
for snipers, faced new riddling. So strong 
had the opposition become that the lead- 
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ers felt compelled to withdraw it from the 
House Rules Committee, where it had lain 
since the Senate passed it last’ session, 
and revise it completely. And over the 
whole scene hung fear that the bitterly 
controversial anti-lynching bill might be 
pushed to the fore, delay more important 
legislation, split Democratic ranks, and 
generally embarrass the administration. 

The business community and many Con- 
gressmen hoped Mr. Roosevelt’s message 
—due Monday—would clear up much of 
the bewilderment. That the hope was for- 
lorn, Capitol leaders learned early Mon- 
day morning, when they called to read 
over the address in Mr. Roosevelt’s bed- 
room. Others found it out soon after noon, 
when House and Senate clerks started 
droning the address.* 


Message 


The President did little to clarify what 
Congress should do to check the slump. 
He frankly admitted “there has been a 
marked recession,” but his main empha- 
sis was on the program he has been dis- 
cussing for many months and which he 
outlined at the time he issued the call 
for the special session: 

1—A farm program “which will not 
only prevent new farm surpluses from 
causing new collapse in farm prices, but 
which will also safeguard farmers and con- 
sumers against the hazards of crop fail- 


and wages legislation “to 
maintain wage income and the purchasing 
power of the nation against recessive fac- 
tors in the general industrial situation” 
and “banish child labor and _ protect 
workers unable to protect themselves from 





*For the first time since taking office, the 
President failed to deliver his opening message 
in person—presumably he didn’t want to dram- 
atize his concern over business. 


—. 
excessively low wages and excessively long 
hours”; 

3—Administrative reorganization to 
“increase efficiency, minimize error, dupli- 
cation and waste, and raise the morale 
the public service”; 

4—A regional power program (little 
TVA’s) “to avoid waste” in the develop. 
ment of natural resources. 

5—Aid small business by giving “special 
consideration to lightening inequitable 
burdens on the enterprise of the small 
business men of the nation. Small busi. 
nesses or even those of average size have | 
difficulties of financing and distribution | 
which are not shared by large corporations, 
Therefore, by special tax consideration 
they should receive more equal opportu. 
nity to compete with their more powerfy 
competitors. 


of 


“In this way we may also find assistance 
in our search for a more effective method 
of checking the growing concentration of 
economic control and the resultant monop- 
olistic practices which persist today in 
spite of antitrust statutes. A further search 
for additional methods to meet this threat 
to free competitive enterprise is called for 
at this time.” 


§] On the side of possible direct aid to 
business the President mentioned three 
things: 

First: Committees are “engaged in 





studies aimed at the elimination of any 
injustices in our tax laws.” But, he added, 
“modifications adequate to encourage pro- 
ductive enterprise, especially for the 
smaller businesses, must not extend to the 
point of using the corporate form for the 
purpose of hiding behind it to reduce or 
eliminate taxes in a way not open to an 
individual or partnership. Nor should we 
extend tax privileges to speculative profits 
on capital where the intent of the original 
risk was speculation rather than the actual 





Government Economists 
The ‘nine young men’ who seldom appear in the news 
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Isador Lubin, chief, Bureau of Labor Statistics; Winfield Reifler, consultant of Treasury Department; 
Mordecai Ezekiel, price expert, Department of Agriculture; Lewis Bean, economist for Wallace on AAA 
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development of productive enterprise. 
Nor can we at this time accept a revision 
of our revenue laws which involves a re- 
duction in the aggregate tax burdens of 
those least able to bear them.” 

Second: “The problems of the railroads 
and‘ of other public utilities . . . are re- 
ceiving renewed examination.” But “be- 
cause of thoroughly unsound financing, 
extending over many past years, solutions 
will frankly be difficult.” 

Third: The President later will declare 
himself “in regard to proposals to en- 
courage private capital to enter the field of 
new housing on a large scale.” 


Hopes and Expectations---- 


If to business in general Mr. Roosevelt’s 
message offered little of a hopeful nature, 
to anxious Congressmen it left largely un- 
touched the question uppermost in their 
minds: How to reverse the present busi- 
ness trend? 

What can Congress do? What does 
business think it should do? What will it 
do? The answer to “What can it do?” is 
virtually unanimous. Almost all observers 
—from the bitterest critics of the New 
Deal to spokesmen for the administration 
—believe it is within the power of Wash- 
ington to turn business around and start 
it upon the upgrade again. 

New Deal critics believe this because 
they think the recent recession has been 
caused by unwise governmental measures 
and a correction of these irritants will 
stop the pain. Administration spokesmen 
believe it because of their faith in eco- 
nomic planning. They maintain their poli- 
cies were largely responsible for the na- 
tional recovery and for stopping a runa- 
way boom last Spring—and hence that 
they can be equally successful in starting 
a new upward movement. 

Both groups maintain that the funda- 
mental business structure is sound, that 
there are no basic reasons—as there were 
in 1930-1932—why recovery should not 
go ahead. A few analysts disagree with 
these conclusions and insist that the cur- 
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Harris & Ewing : 
David Coyle, consultant, and Gardiner Means, economist, National 


rent drop in business has been caused by 
forces beyond the power of Washington 
either to control or offset. But they are 
so much in the minority that no one to- 
day pays any attention to them. The 
overwhelming view is that Congress and 
the administration can stop the decline. 

How? What must Washington do to 
put us back on the road to recovery? 
Business has positive ideas on this. Its 
hopes, however, are above its expectations, 
and neither was materially changed by the 
President’s message on Monday. Down the 
list they run about as follows: 


Taxation 

Hore: Repeal of undisturbed-earning 
tax and drastic modification of capital- 
gains taxes. Of these, the former is con- 
sidered more important. It prevents busi- 
ness from using its earnings for plant 
improvement and expansion. The capital- 
gains tax retards investment in new en- 
terprise through prohibiting offsetting 
capital losses against general income. A 
general reduction of the total tax burden 
is so far removed from any possibility at 
present that no one is even hoping for it. 

Expectation: Unless the Senate, pos- 
sibly under the leadership of Harrison, 
takes the bit in its mouth, changes limited 
to: amendment of undistributed-earnings 
tax to exempt a small sum of earnings— 
say, $50,000—from the tax (for the bene- 
fit of little business); limited modification 
of the capital-gains tax, and no change at 
all unless, as Secretary Morgenthau in- 
dicated in his New York speech last week, 
the loss of revenue can be made up in 
some other way. 


Budget 

Horr: Bring receipts and expenditures 
into balance solely by cutting expenses; 
no more pump priming; continued liquida- 
tion of emergency lending organizations of 
the government. 


ExpecTATION: Sincere, but unsuccess- 


ful, efforts to reduce the total volume of 
reductions in one direction 





expenditures 
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Resources Committee; George Haas, statistician, Treasury Department 
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Speaker William B. Bankhead: 
head of a House divided 


being counterbalanced, and perhaps more 
than counterbalanced, in other directions; 
return to indirect pump priming through 
authorizing independent government agen- 
cies to borrow directly from the public, 
instead of through the Treasury—thereby 
keeping the borrowing out of the deficit; 
restoration, within limits, of the powers 
of the governmental emergency lending 
agencies, such as the RFC. 
Utilities 

Hore: Sterilization of the “death-sen- 
tence” clause; withdrawal of plan for lit- 
tle TVA’s; evidence of a more friendly at- 
titude on the part of the President. 

Expectation: For the immediate fu- 
ture, more talk than action, because, on 
the one side, of utility executives’ hesi- 
tancy to agree to the rate base demanded 
by the President (roughly, prudent in- 
vestment as against original cost or cost 
of reproduction), and on the other side, 
of the unwillingness of the President to 
make concessions on the “death-sentence,” 
little TVA’s, or government aid for mu- 
nicipal ownership, before the utilities ac- 
cept his rate base. 


Railroads 


Hore: Either removal of some of the 
expenses saddled on the roads by govern- 
ment action, or an increase of rates suffi- 
cient to enable the roads to make a fair 
return on their investments. 

ExpectaTION: Increase in rates some 
weeks hence; offer of further government 
aid through loans. 


Labor 


Hore: Withdrawal of the demand for a 
wages and hours bill; removal of the lop- 
sidedness of the Wagner Act; overhauling 
of the personnel of the National Labor 
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Relations Board for the purpose of having 
the employers’ point of view fairly repre- 
sented; ending of Presidential partiality 
for the cause of labor. 

Expectation: Continued pressure for a 
wages and hours bill, but enactment, if 
at all, only in greatly modified form from 
the bill of last Spring; no immediate ac- 
tion on the Wagner Act; no overhauling 
of the NLRB; cessation of obvious favor- 
itism for labor as against employers. 


Housing 

Hore: Reduction of building costs— 
both raw materials and labor; no further 
government-subsidized building in compe- 
tition with private investment. 

Expectation: Efforts to get building 
costs down, but little success in reducing 
them significantly; great ballyhoo as to 
how housing is to be helped by the govern- 
ment, and some definite plan involving 
the use of government credit, but nothing 
that will insure any immediate large in- 
crease in private construction; continua- 
tion of government-subsidized building in 
competition with private investment. 


Agriculture 


Hore: Restoration of agriculture to 
self-supporting basis; end of plans which 
in effect fix farm prices; no further imposi- 
tion of taxes for the purpose of raising 
money to be given farmers. 

ExpecTATION: Continuation of subsi- 
dies; continuation and extension of plans 
that amount to price fixing; imposition of 
further burdens on the general public— 
either taxes or higher prices—for the bene- 
fit of the farmers. 


Money 


Hore: Replacement of present “24- 


hour policy” with one which will create 


confidence and encourage long-term in- 
vestment; clarification of plans in connec- 
tion with gold; termination of the present 
silver policy. 

Expectation: No change. 


Business 

Hope: Cessation of attacks; definite evi- 
dence of a desire to encourage private in- 
vestment and a willingness to have busi- 
ness make reasonable profits, not just in 
periods of prosperity but as averaged over 
good and lean years. 

Expectation: No positive act of 
friendliness to business, but no more 
broadsides against it; extensive consulta- 
tion by the President with business lead- 
ers, but aside from this a tendency on the 
part of the administration to hold back 
and make business come to it asking for 
aid, rather than having it appear that the 
administration is requesting help from 
business. 


Probable Result~-- 


What conclusions are possible if one 
considers the picture as a whole? Are the 
expectations so far below the hopes that 
even if realized in full they will be ineffec- 
tive as a means for starting business upon 
the upgrade again? 

To this most observers refuse to give 
a clear-cut answer. Too many factors are 
involved. Too many cross-currents may 
appear. The good effects of one action may 
be neutralized by the failure to do some- 
thing else. Among those who venture a 
prediction in spite of these difficulties, 
the consensus is that if the government 
is to be of direct aid in turning the busi- 
ness trend around, Congress must take 
charge of the situation and enact help- 
ful legislation which goes beyond what it 
appears the administration will support. 
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Washington reporters: they favor Roosevelt and higher taxes 


Capital Press “| 


Do Correspondents Belieye 
What They See in the Papers? 


Like countless American news readers 
Leo C. Rosten of New York used to wonder 
whether he was getting an accurate and 
uncolored picture of Washington develop. 
ments. Unlike the others, Rosten deter. 
mined to find out. 


His plan was sweeping. He would jp. | 


vestigate, individually and collectively, aj 
the men who write and interpret capital 
news for the nation. 

Obtaining a grant from the Science Re. 
search Institute, he set out two years ago 
to learn just who the Washington corre. 
spondents are: What are they in terms of 
background and intellect? What are their 
political views? How much do they make? 
Do they consciously color the news? 

For sixteen months, Rosten studied capi- 
tal newspaper men—in the oak-paneled 
bar of the National Press Club, over the 
acrid coffee of the Senate Restaurant, in 
press rooms, and in their offices. He ques- 
tioned them about themselves, about their 
bosses, about each other. 

Meanwhile, Rosten picked up extra cash 
by writing humorous bits based on his 
memories as a teacher in a New York 
night school for immigrant adults. The 
articles, published serially in The New 
Yorker and later assembled in book form, 
made up “The Education of H*y*m*a*n 
K*a*p*l*a*n,” signed with the pen name 
Leonard Q. Ross. 

“Hyman Kaplan” won the author a lush 
contract as a Hollywood writer. His more 
serious study, THe WasHincton Corre- 
SPONDENTS, issued this week, is likely to 
bring no such reward. But it does demand 
attention as the first complete analysis of 
the men through whose eyes Americans 
see their government. 

After preliminary research, Rosten cut 
down the list of 400-odd capital newspaper 
men to 127 of the leading correspondents 
—roughly the men whose names appear 
above Washington dispatches in most of 
the nation’s important papers. From an 
elaborate questionnaire filled out by these 
127, he obtained a picture of the com- 
posite correspondent. 

That picture showed a man 41.7 years 
old; he is the son of a professional man, 
and spent about three years in college. He 
makes $5,987 a year. (The lowest paid of 
the 127 gets $1,500; the highest paid, 
Arthur Sears Henning of The Chicago 
Tribune, $22,000.) 

Contrary to popular conception, the 
typical correspondent inclines toward mar- 
riage, is less prone to divorce than the 
average American. He has a professional 
air and enjoys semi-official status, mingling 
with and advising politicians, diplomats, 
and Cabinet officers. He unhesitatingly 
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voted for Roosevelt in the last election 
and believes in most of the New Deal’s 
policies. 

Rosten’s questionnaire also produced 
these answers to specific questions: 

“Is it almost impossible to be objective?” 
(because correspondents are psychological- 
ly driven to slant their stories according 
to their papers’ policies) . Yes, 60 per cent; 
no, 34; uncertain, 6. 

“In general, are news columns equally 
fair to big business and labor?” No, 48; 
yes, 44; uncertain, 8. 

“Have you had stories played down, cut 
or killed for ‘policy’ reasons?” Yes, 55; 
no, 41. 

“What U.S. newspaper gives the most 
fair and reliable news?” New York Times, 
64; Baltimore Sun, 14; Christian Science 
Monitor, 3. 

“What newspaper is least fair and re- 
liable?” Hearst Newspapers, 63; Chicago 
Tribune, 25; Los Angeles Times, 2. 

“Whose daily column do you consider 
most significant, fair and reliable?” Ray- 
mond Clapper, 32; Paul Mallon, 16; Wal- 
ter Lippmann, 11; Arthur Krock, 9; Pear- 
son and Allen, 6. (Eleanor Roosevelt, 1.3.) 

“Was the publishers’ cry of ‘freedom of 
the press’ in fighting the NRA code a 
ruse?” Yes, 63; no, 24. 

“Do you favor higher taxes on the up- 
per incomes, huge profits, etc?” Yes, 67; 
no, 23. 

“Do you favor government operation of 
mines, public utilities, and railroads?” No, 
53; yes, 38. (THe Wasnincton Corre- 
SPONDENTS. By Leo C. Rosten. 360 pages, 
100,000 words. Appendix, references, bibli- 
ography, index. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $3.) 


Thanksgiving 
Uncle Toby Contemplates 
the Flight of a Season 


Occasionally Connecticut’s Governor, 
Wilbur L. Cross, makes small-scale na- 
tional news with his success in balancing 
the State’s $50,000,000 budget, his re- 
organization schemes to eliminate over- 
lapping State agencies, or his attacks on 
the C.1.0. (“There will be no sit-down 
strikes in Connecticut while I am Gov- 
ernor.”) Broader fame comes from his 
polished official utterances, pointing at- 
tention to his unique role as the country’s 
scholar-politician. 

Each year he delights the citizenry with 
his proclamations of public holidays; each 
year his prose—in contrast with most 
Governors’ fusty paragraphs—grows pro- 
gressively more melodious. Last week 
Uncle Toby Cross’ poetic periods once 
more captured the nation’s fancy: 

“Soon the bright flurries in the air, 
tracing on windowpanes the infinite won- 
ders of heavenly space, will mark the 
flight of a season that came with snowy 
petals of dogwood drifting, spray beyond 
delicate spray, in the early lustre of 
Spring. Having in mind this fair course of 
nature from seedtime to flowering and 
from flowering to plentiful harvest .. . I 
appoint Thursday, the twenty-fifth of 
November, as A Day of Public Thanks- 
giving.” 

Were it not for such official lyrics, and 
the recurrent tang of Uncle Toby’s Yankee 
wit, the nation would seldom hear of its 


State of B 


A Proclamation 


By His Excellency WILBUR L. CROSS, Governor. 


Soon the bight flurries im the ar, tracy on windowpanes the infinite wonders 
of heavenly space, will mark the fight of a season that came with snowy petals of 


dogwood drifting, spray beyond delicate spray, in the carly lustre of spring. Having 


in mind this fur course of nature from scedtime to flowerny, and from flowering 
to plentiful harvest, safe now against winter storms, and the light of that shining 
yrice which has followed us round the year, permitting us to live in peace and 
human kindness abou the common hope, | appoint Thursday, the twenty-fifth 
of November, as 


A Dap of Public Thanksgiving 


in this State. Let us then, as our fathers used, praise the Gn er of Life for the ample 
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The Governor of Connecticut 


and some of his legal prose 


oldest Governor and his amazing political 
career. Dapper and vigorous at 75, Cross 
is the first man since Civil War days to 
hold the Connecticut Governorship four 
successive terms—and one of the State’s 
two Democratic chief executives since 
1895. 

In 1930, at an age when most relapse 
in fireside senescence, Cross became an 
apprentice politician. He canvassed his 
bailiwick’s four corners and won the Gov- 
ernorship in an election that was more a 
personal triumph than a political coup. In 
a typical Cross jape, he explained how he 
had survived the campaign’s rigors: “I 
didn’t take a bath . . . All you have to 
know is the history of the influence of the 
daily bath . . . to see that when a man 
has strenuous work to do he must avoid 
the debilitating influence of water.” 

As a boy, Wilbur Cross wanted to be a 
grocer: he liked the spicy fragrance of a 
country store. Instead, he served Yale Uni- 
versity for 36 years, first as instructor and 
professor of English, later as dean of the 
graduate school. International fame as a 
scholar came from his studies of Laurence 
Sterne; the lovable, military uncle in that 
author’s “Tristram Shandy” furnished the 
Governor’s nickname. 

Connecticut’s Uncle Toby smokes stead- 
ily, drinks moderately, and never plays 
cards. (“I used to like to . . . with people 
who wouldn’t get mad if I cheated.”) His 
days are long; he goes to bed about mid- 
night, and appears in his Capitol offices at 
9 each morning. “I always read the stock 
quotations to see how much I’ve lost and 
to see what stocks are paying dividends 
on my money. You know I haven’t got 


any.” Framed on his desk stands his 
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motto, Mark Twain’s unpublished epi- 
gram: “Always do right. This will gratify 
some people and astonish the rest.” 

When Cross entered his third term he 
said he wouldn’t run again. On his birth- 
day last Spring he declared that all public 
officials should retire at 70. If he leaves 
office at 77, in 1939, he has a third career 
in mind: running a country store. 


Mail Racket 


Mr. Momsen Fools 14,000— 
at $5 a Head 





Last week some 35 girls in a Milwaukee 
office busily opened envelopes, filed letters, 
and licked stamps. At first glance, their 
firm’s business seemed to consist solely of 
receiving and sending mail. In fact, it 
seemed exactly the same on second and 
third glances. That’s why the United States 
Post Office Department, suspecting a 
racket, started investigation. Though 
nothing was officially announced, inspec- 
tors in a dozen American cities set to work 
digging up evidence. 

Their trail leads to a scheme that has 
taken $5 apiece from at least 14,000 credu- 
lous Americans in the past two years—a 
case history typical of the countless mail- 


fraud enterprises that are thriving despite 
the Post Office and the Federal Trade 
Commission. The trail also leads toward 
Jennings B. Momsen, former $20-a-week 
food lecturer in Milwaukee department 
stores, now known as perhaps the nation’s 
No. 1 “mail-fraud specialist.” 

The “association” which he heads has a 
technique that’s smooth and simple. It 
operates under a solid-sounding name— 
Associated Adjusters. It once lured pros- 
pects through cleverly ambiguous classified 
ads; now that many publishers reject the 
ads, it solicits by direct mail (see Letters, 
page 3). In either case, it broadly hints 
that the prospect will get a $200-a-month 
job as auto-insurance adjuster in his lo- 
cality for practically all American insur- 
ance companies. The applicant sends in $5, 
ostensibly to pay for being listed in an 
adjusters’ directory. Then follows a great 
silence from Milwaukee, and the deal dies 
—because no company would think of 
using such inexperienced, uncertified rep- 
resentatives. Thousands of citizens have 
complained that they signed up with As- 
sociated Adjusters, paid their $5, but never 
received insurance work of any kind. 

Though Momsen’s enterprise has al- 
ready led more than 5,000 Americans to 
complain to postal authorities and Better 
Business Bureaus, chances of criminal con- 
viction appeared slim last week. In all his 
career, Momsen has never been prosecuted. 
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War on Wheels:7his week Secretary of War Woodring pondered 
complete mechanization of the United States Army. His decision awaited 
only a final report on last week’s test maneuvers by the ‘Proposed Infan- 
try Division—comprising 9,200 men instead of the standard 22,000. 
Out of Fort Sam Houston, at San Antonio, Texas, poured 1,108 motor- 
cycles, scout cars, and trucks—towing mortars, howitzers, and machine 
guns. A four-day drive brought the motorcade through dust and muck to 
a sham battlefield 50 miles west of Fort Worth. Then came the swiftest 
troop movement in American history: the division streaked back to San 
Antonio—326 miles in thirteen hours. The machine-gun carrier above 
typifies the army’s new motor-mindedness: the gunner keeps firing while 


his pilot drves forward or backward. 


et 


If this inquiry gets no farther than pre. 
vious checkups on Momsen, it may end 
merely in a postal fraud order forbidding 
Associated Adjusters use of the mails, Ip 
similar cases in the past, he has always de. 
vised a new scheme, adopted a new firm 
name, and gone on. 


Record 


Momsen’s stocky, fortyish figure first 
caught the government’s eye while officials 
were watching his onetime partner, Wil. 
liam J. Cressy. In 1934 Cressy advertised 
from Milwaukee an offer of $75 for Indian. 
head pennies dated before 1910. Those 
who answered suddenly found themselves 
the owners of four-page “coin catalogues” 
—at 10 cents each. In January 1935, that 
little game drew a postal fraud order. 

Cressy then surrendered the spotlight to 
Momsen’s Temple Airway Bureau. Mom. 
sen advertised for men “willing to work 
for $75 monthly while training to become 
aviators.” Eager applicants sent $1. What 
they got in return was a rehash of free 
Army Air Corps pamphlets describing 
government aviation training. By March 
1936, Momsen had been socked with a 
fraud order and an FTC cease-and-desist 
decree. Cressy was stubborn: he operated 
the same business—as the International 
Airway Bureau—until the Post Office 
again clamped down. 

But the partners had ideas and prospect 
lists galore. Last Winter the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau pointed an accusing finger at 
the National Credit Jewelers. Under this 
scheme, Momsen and Cressy sold imitation 
diamonds at $6.50. The customer forked 
over a 50-cent deposit, promising the rest 
in installments. The partners’ next step 
was a follow-up barrage of fourteen high- 
pressure letters: they threatened slow pay- 
ers with prosecution for mail fraud! Na- 
tional Credit Jewelers is still operating. 


Solo 


But Associated Adjusters is Momsen’s 


pet. Four years ago he lived in a $4-a-week 
furnished room. By way of contrast, he 
last month paid spot cash for a $1,181 
Chrysler sedan and $2,000 worth of furni- 
ture. And he is now operating solo, for 
Cressy quit this enterprise last Summer 
when complaints were rapidly increasing. 

Momsen sticks close to tested technique. 
Associated Adjusters has an impressive 
“front”—a neatly modern seventh-floor 
office layout in the Madison Building, Mil- 
waukee. But elsewhere he has skimped on 
expenses. His three dozen girl clerks get 
$10 a week. They turn out around 2,000 
pieces of mail daily, all on swank station- 
ery. Momsen avoids Wisconsin prosecu- 
tion by mailing only to persons outside 
the State. 

Meanwhile, there’s Cressy. The Better 
Business Bureau has started investigating 
a new “Flying Intelligence Service.” Its 
ads are similar to those used in the old 
pilot-training scheme. 
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Mabel Shea 
Mark Sullivan and F. D.R. 


Glorify an American Girl 


Until last week few knew or cared that 
the arch-Republican syndicated columnist, 
Mark Sullivan, had for secretary a Miss 
Mabel Shea who has typed his writings 
for the past seventeen years. Then Boss 
Sullivan decided a Democratic administra- 
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Mabel Shea, American secretary 


tion was taking advantage of his employe, 
since he had to deduct 35 cents in Social 
Security taxes from her weekly pay en- 
velope. 

On a dull day last month Sullivan’s irk 
became a column, and Mabel Shea became 
a national figure. “I would rather . . . let 
her do her own saving,” he wrote. “She is 
a competent person who owns her own 
home.” Three days later Walter Lippmann 
joined Miss Shea’s defense in a column 
titled “Mr. Sullivan’s Secretary’s Pension.” 
He observed that the government was 


spending the money “to defray the costs 
of a lighthouse in Alaska, to provide Mr. 
Justice Black with light, heat, and a 
telephone.” 

Last week at a White House press con- 
ference a correspondent told President 
Roosevelt: “Walter Lippmann says you 
are spending Mark Sullivan’s secretary’s 
old-age pension in riotous living.” 

The President laughed, accused Sullivan, 
who was there, of trying to preserve 
Mabel’s right to starve at 65, and sug- 
gested her salary be raised since she had 
become a celebrity. 

“You know, Mr. President,” Sullivan 
remarked gloomily, “she is half New 
Dealer yet.” 

“I’m wholly a New Dealer!” Mabel 
asserted later. “I think Social Security is 
a good thing.” As for Boss Sullivan: “I 
think he’s grand . . . I argue with him 
every time he writes against the ad- 
ministration.” 





Johnson Boomerang 
‘Greatest Phrasemaker’ 


Silenced by Himself 


United Features Syndicate advertises its 
columnist, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, as “the 
greatest phrasemaker of the day.” Last 
week one of the master’s phrases bounced 
back in his teeth. 

Johnson charged the national Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission with loafing, in- 
efficiency, and endless “squabbles over 
picayune patronage.” That afternoon, 
Commissioner Clarence E. Smith, in charge 
of BCC personnel, retorted that the Gen- 
eral had “considerable knowledge” about 
the commission’s patronage: 

“Mead S. Johnson, brother of General 
Johnson, was appointed special agent, at 
a salary of $3,800 per year . . . Frederick 
A. Reiman, a receptionist in the General’s 
office when he was head of NRA, was 
appointed special investigator, salary $3,200 
per year . . . With characteristic energy 
and persistence, General Johnson personal- 
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THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


Tue Present: 

Received from William Green, A.F. of L. 
president, a copy of the Federation’s con- 
vention resolution assailing the National 
Labor Relations Board; agreed to investi- 
gate as soon as he gets a detailed statement 
of the charges. 

Approved plans for annual President’s 
Birthday Ball Jan. 30. 

DePARTMENTs: 

Justice Department reported that claims 
totaling more than $2,000,000,000 have been 
filed against the government by Indians. 
Largest of the 85 petitions awaiting action 
was filed by the Sioux Nation. 

Treasury Department reported that 800 
relief workers who inspected liquor stores in 
1936 and 1937 have nearly paid for them- 


selves. Workers reported 103,308 violations 
out of 1,003,000 inspections, bringing the 
Treasury $1,780,646 in fines. Cost of in- 
spections: $1,936,152. 

AGENCIES: 

Charles F. Hosford Jr. withdrew resigna- 
tion from National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, sent to President Roosevelt last 
fortnight. Announced he would continue as 
the commission’s chairman. 

CoNDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 11) 


IS cicssccccinsscrsemmeientacsonnal $90,666,452.54 
PEOMITRBIOS ~cccecccccvscnssonsrsscoes $139,798,881.96 
RNIN iss caceenniaieniumsttctntibbidinnal $2,658,431,130.58 
SII ais caisiie bic iosaissaaiinanneebeedl $676,569 ,181.86 
PS os cccccsscenicsconsconsisd $37 029,558,098 .22 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 


ly pressed for both of these appointments.” 
The General made no reply. His sec- 
retary, Frances (Robbie) Robinson, an- 
nounced he hadn’t “pressed” for the ap- 
pointments, just “recommended” them. 





Tupelo Law 
City Limits Union Organizers; 
NLRB Has a New Problem 


Ida Sledge left town last week, and the 
best people of Tupelo, Miss., wished her 
a heartfelt good-by. 

Tupelo first saw her last Spring—slen- 
der, dark-haired, 28, a Wellesley graduate, 
and the daughter of a Memphis, Tenn., 
family equipped by money and lineage to 
stare down Tupelo’s finest. She came as 
organizer for the International Ladies 
Garment Workers; she was there to union- 
ize the 1,000 or more employes—mostly 
women—of Tupelo’s four garment mills. 





Acme 


Ida Sledge of Tupelo, Miss. 
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The results typified all that unionism 
means to Southern small-town industry, 
subsisting on the competitive advantage 
of low costs. Rather than add higher pay 
rolls to a budget strained by years of 
losses, the Tupelo Cotton Mill closed. 
Citizens’ and workers’ committees twice 
escorted Miss Sledge to the town borders; 
once she was warned that blood would 
flow unless she quit coming back. She 
persisted; the National Labor Relations 
Board filed charges against the closed mill 
and the Tupelo Garment Co.; Represen- 
tative John E. Rankin complained to 
Congress that the board was persecuting 
his town. The Chamber of Commerce got 
a State charter for a local union and soon 
claimed 90 per cent of the workers. 

Last week Miss Sledge, the 1.L.G.W., 
and the NLRB found themselves in con- 
flict with a series of local ordinances passed 
by mild, gray-headed Mayor J. P. Nanney 
and his Aldermen. One prohibits any form 
of union solicitation during work hours, 
lunch, rest periods, or the hours immedi- 
ately preceding and following the work- 
day. Another declares: “It shall be unlaw- 
ful to persist in solicitation for union mem- 
bership . . . after having been requested by 
the person solicited . . . to desist .. .” 

Already assigned to a new drive in Bal- 
timore, Miss Sledge turned over her bat- 


tered union nucleus to a local girl, Sarah 
Hunt Potter. The I.L.G.W.’s St. Louis of- 
fice prepared to test the ordinances’ legal- 
ity. In Washington, NLRB lawyers de- 
bated—and doubted—whether they could 
apply the Wagner Act to municipal autho- 
rities. The board’s pending action in the 
Tupelo Garment Co. case—the cotton- 
mill case is dormant—eventually will de- 
termine whether Tupelo must bow to the 
view enunciated by Congress in the Wag- 
ner Act: “It shall hereby be the policy of 
the United States [to encourage] collec- 
tive bargaining and the exercise by work- 
ers of full freedom of association.” 





A. F. of L. Loses 


Labor Board Rules Out 
Edison Employes’ Union 


Among all the bitter words spoken at 
the American Federation of Labor’s Den- 
ver convention last month, none reflected 
a deeper anger than those aimed at the 
National Labor Relations Board. Loser in 
many employe elections, often accused by 
the board of conniving with employers to 
frustrate workers’ will, the Federation con- 


siders the NLRB a C.L.O. tool. 








International 


Lie-Down: Since Aug. 7, New York’s Horn & Hardart Automat cafe- 
terias have been monotonously picketed in a union-recognition dispute. 
With no strike settlement in sight, the A.F. of L. Cafeteria Employes 
Union No. 302 last week put pep into picketing by lying in a human 
chain, blocking two Automats’ doors. Successful in keeping customers 
out, the lie-down got a score of pickets light police-court sentences. 


—= 


Last week William Green, the AF. of L's 
president, called at the White Hou 
to present another count in the Federatigy 
indictment. The NLRB had ordered Cop, 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc~ 
serving 6,500,000 New Yorkers with gas 
light, and power—to void its contracts 
with the A. F. of L.’s International Bpoth. 
erhood of Electrical Workers. 

The board had issued such orders be. 
fore, and the Federation had always x 
sisted—but none equaled last week’s ae. 
tion in the gravity of the charges, the 
number of employes involved, and the 
union prestige at stake. In its findings, the 
board accused Consolidated Edison and 
the I.B.E.W.’s president, Daniel Tracy, of 
concluding an agreement in order to ex. 
clude a rival C.1.O. union from bargaining 
for the system’s 42,000 workers. 

“Outrageous,” said Green. “Biased, big- 
oted, illegal,” cried Tracy. “Utterly up. 
warranted,” said Floyd Carlisle, chairman 
of Consolidated Edison’s directors. 





Significance 

Headed for the courts, the case may well 
be the testing point of the Federation’s 
declared intent to force both Mr. Roose- 
velt and Congress to eliminate the C.10, 
bias charged against the board. If the 
courts refuse to enforce the NLRB order, 
the board must abandon what it considers 
a key premise in its administration of the 
Wagner Act—the view that the mere ex- 


istence of a contract does not insure true | 


collective bargaining; in other words, that 











unions as well as management may be |} 


guilty of collusion against workers’ inter- 
ests. 


B.M.T. Workers Fail 
to Escape Closed Shop 


However much they may doubt the wis- | 


dom of the closed shop, employers seldom 
question its legality. In a Brooklyn, N. Y., 
court last week, six workers attacked a 
closed-shop contract on a special ground: 
they worked for a local monopoly; if they 
lost their jobs because they wouldn’t join 
a union, they couldn’t find other employ- 
ment and hence would be deprived of their 
constitutional right to work. 

Justice Mitchell May denied their ap- 
peal: he held that New York’s antimo- 
nopoly laws exempt unions and that the 
C.1.0. Transport Workers Union contract 
with the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corp. (subways, buses) “is in consonance 
with the public policy of the State as ex- 
pressed by the Legislature. 

“While it may be unfortunate that pe- 
titioners herein will be in effect coerced 
into joining a union against their will or 
face the alternative of sacrificing their em- 
ployment, the criticism for such a situa- 
tion, if any, lies with the legislature and 
not with the courts.” 
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Brazil has 16 ancient warships 


Haiti Appeals 
President Vincent Gets 


Promise From Washington 


Last week Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina—President, Generalissimo, and 
Benefactor of the Dominican Republic— 
grudgingly admitted a “slight incident” 
had occurred on the jungle-infested Santo 
Domingo-Haiti frontier. 

But that’s all the West Indies Napoleon 
would say. He failed to mention that: in 
the last three months his Spanish-speaking 
troops have massacred some 5,000 im- 
poverished French-speaking Haitian Ne- 
groes who had crossed the border looking 
for jobs in rich Dominican sugar plan- 
tations; reliable witnesses swear Trujillo’s 
iron-fisted officers have rounded up illiter- 
ate black families into groups of 150, led 
them off to forests, and finished them off 
with clubs, machetes, three-pronged dag- 
gers, and bayonets, or threw them into 
shark-infested waters or else burnt them 
alive. 

Trujillo’s method for solving over- 
crowded Haiti’s unemployment problem 
naturally aroused Stenio Vincent, the re- 
public’s peace-loving 63-year-old President. 
Last week this grizzled former lawyer— 
who bitterly fought Washington’s 1915-34 
occupation of Haiti—called on President 
Roosevelt to avenge the “brutal mass 
murders.” America’s Chief Executive im- 
mediately sent Dominican Minister R. 
Henry Norweb to check up and wrote 
Vincent: “Great and Good Friend . . . I 
have learned with profound regret of the 
controversy which has _ unfortunately 
arisen between our sister republics . . . 
The United States stands ready .. . to 


further the attainment of a pacific solu- 
tion.” 


Getulio Vargas Makes Brazil 


First American Fascist State 


Corporative System 
Comes Quietly to New World’s 
Largest Republic 


A small, brown schoolboy in Brazil 
whispered to his classmates: “Don’t come 
to school tomorrow.” Next day the little 
boy alone turned up at school, and the 
mystified teacher let him go. 

That was 46 years ago. The boy, Getulio 
Dornellas Vargas, was only 9—but he 
knew how to make people do his will. 

In 1930 he did it again. Then, as Dr. 
Vargas—a squat, glum little lawyer—he 
lost a Presidential election. But he led an 
army of buckaroos up the long palm-lined 
avenue to Guanabara Palace (Rio’s ornate 
tapestried White House) and made him- 
self President anyway. 

At the end of four years Vargas wanted 
to keep his power, but the law of the land 
stood in his way. So he proclaimed a new 
Constitution, Brazil’s fourth, creating a 
Second Republic. The new rules specified 
the President could not run for a second 
term. But last Spring, after seven years in 
power,* Vargas wanted just that. 





*Only the beneficent Emperor Don Pedro II, 
overthrown in 1889, ruled longer. Under him, 
for half a century, officials impoverished them- 
selves to enrich the nation. Population in- 
creased three-and-a-half-fold; production, ten- 
fold; revenues, fourteenfold. Then came the 
republic and a train of army-puppet, dictator- 
Presidents. 





But his party refused to nominate him 
for next January’s race. Worse, they picked 
a candidate he didn’t like. Promptly Var- 
gas squelched the campaign with a state 
of siege (for which he had good precedent 
—he and all but two of his fourteen 
predecessors had treated the country to 
spells of martial law.) 

Last week, with a stroke of his pen he 
proclaimed a fifth, totalitarian Constitu- 
tion, with himself as Supreme Head of 
the State (for six years this time), with 
almost unlimited power, and with no limit 
to the number of times he may succeed 
himself. His act electrified the world, most 
of which greeted it as the advent of Euro- 
pean-style fascism to the American con- 
tinent. 

Simultaneously Vargas abandoned his 
seven-year coffee-control program and de- 
creed a moratorium on Brazil’s $762,- 
000,000 foreign debt, $562,000,000 of 
which is due Americans. (Brazilian bonds 
fell 2 to 27 points on the New York ex- 
change.) 


Coffee 


Mainspring of the country’s economy, 
and Dr. Vargas’ greatest problem, is cof- 
fee. It forms 75 per cent of Brazil’s export 
trade. 

With more than half the world’s coffee 
trees, Brazil produces 26,500,000 bags of 
coffee a year. The world can drink only 
25 millions and of these other countries 
provide fourteen. 

For 31 years governments have tried to 
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Successors to buckaroos: the President’s Guard 
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Vargas can protect Rio’s harbor with 60 warplanes 


reduce the surpluses without destroying 
the trees. For the last seven Vargas has 
bought from the planters—to throw in the 
sea or mix with tar and burn—7,000,000 
bags a year, in the greatest peacetime 
property- or crop-destruction program of 
history. 

This year, to maintain the world price 
of 114% cents a pound, he stepped up the 
plan, earmarking 70 per cent of the crop 
for destroying or storing, and throwing 
only 30 per cent into the market. Then, 
last week, finding the burden too heavy, 
he cut strings temporarily letting the mar- 
ket swing. Working on new coffee-control 
plans was Fernando Costa, former head of 
the National Coffee Department, whom 
Vargas made Minister of Agriculture. 


Officers 


Second great problem for Vargas or any 
other Brazilian ruler is the military forces 
—their officer cliques—which created the 


republic in 1889, have controlled most of 
its titular chiefs, and which put Vargas in 
power. To remain he must keep the loy- 
alty, not of the populace (three-quarters 
of it illiterate) but of the officer repre- 
sentatives of semi-feudal land-owning 
families, real proprietors of the country.* 

Such loyalty is costly. When he took 
office in 1930 Vargas strengthened his 
army backing by recalling to service all 
officers retired or exiled for revolting in 
1924. He promoted them, paying six years’ 
back salary. Two years ago, with the army 
“restive,” he presented Parliament an “ad- 
justment bill.” Short one vote, he ap- 
pointed a fireman from a coastwise steam- 





*Brazil is larger than the continental United 
States plus another Indiana and another Texas. 
One-fifth of 1 per cent of the country’s 48,000,- 
000 population owns three-fourths of the avail- 
able arable land. One estate is larger than the 
United Kingdom; another, bigger than Por- 
tugal. 





The regular army has 65,000 men; Rio, 1,700,000 inhabitants 
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er to a vacant seat, paid him $425 ( 
month’s salary which he spent on 4 
glorious binge), and put the bill through. 
It increased the pay of common soldiers 
280 per cent, that of non-coms 1450 per 
cent, that of lieutenants 100 per cent, and 
that of higher grades 30. 

This quieted the restlessness, but the 
army of 65,000—with the small navy of 
old ships—now eats up one-quarter of the 
annual revenue of $130,000,000 (another 
one-quarter, until last week’s moratorium, 
went for debt service); and last week 
Vargas announced plans for enlargement 
and reequipment which will make it still 





more costly. 
Plans 

In the new Constitution, released in sec- 
tions, and in proclamations and decrees, 
Vargas 
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S— 
j—abolishes Parliament, replacing it 
with two impotent, hand-picked, con- 
sultative bodies which he can dismiss or 
jail if they displease him; 
g—creates an eleven-man Supreme 
Court whose decisions he can nullify; 
g—puts industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, transport, and banking under a new 
corporative “Council of National Econo- 
my” chosen half by employers, half by 
labor, which he can also dismiss; 
4—forecasts a debt adjustment which 
will not “absorb the balance of revenue 
needed to renovate the national economy”; 
5—projects a program of industrializa- 
tion and public works (“in cooperation 
with foreign capital”), including railroads 
for the undeveloped hinterland, reequip- 
ment of both the army and navy, and 
for these purposes creation of a great 
new iron and steel industry (Brazil has, 
largely untouched, a quarter of the 
world’s iron) ; 
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425 (a 6—prohibits foreign ownership in banks, 

h On 27 the press, and insurance companies; 

rough. 7—gives himself the power to make 

soldiers treaties, valid without ratification; 

50 per 8—takes the right to succeed himself or 

nt, and to nominate his successor; 
9—characterizes his authoritarian re- 

ut the gime as “neither Fascist nor Integralist,* 

avy of} but Brazilian.” 
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‘t still History Adds Three Notes 
to Memorial Week 


To Britain Armistice Week brought an 


im sec- insane cry, an unseemly squabble, and a 
lecrees, death. 
Lunatic 


Television fans tuned in for the most 
ambitious broadcast yet attempted—a 
) view of George VI placing a wreath on the 
» Cenotaph, simple white shaft in Whitehall 
} memorializing Britain’s Unknown Soldier. 
They saw the King, in Field Marshal’s 
uniform, stand at attention as Big Ben’s 
eleven booming notes heralded the two- 
minute silence. 

Suddenly a man, hatless, wearing a rain- 
coat, burst through the line of navy guards, 
| bounded to within a few feet of George, 
and screamed: “Stop this hypocrisy! You’re 
deliberately preparing for war and you 
know it!” 

With football teamwork five burly bob- 
bies brought the man down and sat on 
him until the silence period was over. (The 
King had barely turned, but Queen Mother 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, looking down 





*Last week Vargas dissolved Poet Plinio Sal- 
gado’s green-shirted Integralists—numbering 
somewhere between 80,000 and 2,000,000, sus- 
pected of being his allies. He had previously 
flirted with them and also called them “circus 
monkeys.” 











from the Home Office balcony, had appre- 
hensively put hands to their faces.) 


{{ Outside a London church an unidentified 
man broke the silence with: “The dead are 
all right! But what about me? I haven’t 
eaten any breakfast!” A mob of scandalized 
women ripped off his clothes. 
‘Nuisance’ 

As Prince of Wales, Edward served in 
France through the war; as King he fre- 
quently clinked glasses in army messrooms; 
but as an exiled Duke he has the right 
to wear only one uniform—that of a cap- 
tain in the Grenadier Guards Reserve. 
Armistice Day was Edward’s first chance 
since his abdication to don the scarlet 
tunic. He planned to attend worship with 
the British Legion in Paris. 





creet monarch . . . unfortunately he did 
not.” Of Edward’s statement last Novem- 
ber that “something must be done” for 
the unemployed Welsh miners: “It was 
constitutionally dangerous and not in- 
consistent with those Fascist tendencies 
he is credited with . . . He must either 
fade out of the public eye or become a 
nuisance...” 


Death 


James Ramsay MacDonald started from 
scratch. His birthplace was a hut at Lossie- 
mouth, poverty-crabbed town in Northern 
Scotland. His mother was a domestic; his 
father, a laborer; they were unmarried. 
He grew up in penury. The village clock- 
maker—and teacher—educated him and 
lent him funds to go to London, where he 


Pix 


Friends at the League: Paul-Boncour, MacDonald, Lord Londonderry 


But an obscure, old-fashioned vicar— 
Canon J. C. L. Dart of the Anglican 
Church—told friends (who told reporters) 
that he “would rather the Duke did not 
attend the services.” Should Edward come 
anyway: “I have given him the best seats 
I can, but I will not speak to him.” 

Then, frightened by the publicity, the 
Canon apologized. But Edward remained 
in his nine-room Hotel Meurice suite. He 
even refused to attend a British Legion 
wreath-laying ceremony. 


" That it may be many years before the 
Windsors again enter Edward’s favorite 
English estate, Fort Belvedere, became in- 
creasingly evident when Herbert Morrison, 
head of London’s Socialist County Council, 
condemned the Duke as heartily as any 
Tory: “I liked Edward . . . I hoped he 
would develop into a constitutional, dis- 


got a job as a clerk at 12 shillings ($3) a 
week. 

The young Scot worked and _ studied 
science twenty hours a day. But he col- 
lapsed the night before his final examina- 
tions—and turned to politics. He grew an 
overhanging mustache, affected a red tie, 
and joined the Fabian Society, a group of 
Victorian pink intellectuals. There he met 
a_kindred spirit: Margaret Gladstone, an 
heiress in a small way and likewise a radi- 
cal. They married in 1896 and had three 
girls and two boys (she died in 1911). 

Persuasive manners, political talent, and 
a rich voice—enhanced by an honest High- 
land burr—gained MacDonald control of 
the struggling young Labor party, a seat 
in Parliament, and the promise of a bril- 
liant future. But Aug. 3, 1914, he com- 
mitted near political suicide. Sir Edward 
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Grey had asked a hushed House of Com- 
mons to approve a declaration of war on 
Germany: with a burst of pacifist courage, 
MacDonald denounced the war. Result— 
four years of political and social ostracism. 
Clubs dropped him; hecklers broke up his 
speeches; spies attempted to frame him; 
and the government even denied him per- 
mission to serve as an ambulance driver. 

But postwar depression and Tory in- 
transigence caused the Liberals to shift 
their balance-of-power support to the La- 
bor party—in which MacDonald had made 
a meteoric comeback as leader. In 1924 he 
became Britain’s first Labor Prime Min- 
ister. After ten months the Liberals found 
him too Red to handle, and the govern- 
ment fell. The Conservatives swept the 
ensuing election. 

In 1929 the tide turned, bringing Labor 
and MacDonald back to power. Older and 
more cautious, the Scot this time eschewed 
radicalism. The following year he made a 
bid for international popularity by visit- 
ing President Hoover to discuss the de- 
pression. Yet Britain’s credit tottered, and 
bankers gave MacDonald one alternative: 
a retrenchment program certain to cause 
his Labor supporters to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. 

The trappings of power—and his aris- 
tocratic friends in the Opposition—had 
become dear to the once-humble Highland- 
er. In August 1931, a friendly talk—and a 
few hints—from George V caused him to 
spring a surprise: formation of an emer- 
gency National Coalition of Liberals and 
Conservatives with himself as Prime Min- 
ister. This brought bitter cries of “traitor” 
and a never-to-be-healed breach with his 


———_— 


former Labor colleagues—but, on the fatal 
day, MacDonald gaily told Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Philip Snowden: “Tomor- 


.row every Duchess in London will want 


to kiss me.” 

Thenceforth MacDonald served only as 
a handsome figurehead, behind which Stan- 
ley Baldwin ran the empire along the tra- 
ditional Conservative lines. (He retained 
as Prime Minister one precious function: at 
Lady Londonderry’s annual Parliamentary 
reception, he stood beside the handsome 
wife of his friend, the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, while duchesses and politicians 
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Conqueror: Iwane Matsui 
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While Japanese armies (arrows) forge westward from Shanghai, 
Tokyo consolidates its North China occupation (stripes) 


————————=___— 
filed past him up the vast marble stairway | 
of Londonderry House.) 

Two years ago Baldwin quietly replaced 
MacDonald as Prime Minister. The al 
Labor champion became Lord President! 
of the Council, and last May bad eyesight | 
caused him to give up even this sinecure 
Two weeks ago, old and discredited— 
though still admired by a few stalwart 
friends—he sailed for South America: “ 
am going in search of that most elusive of! 
all forms of happiness—rest.” 

Nov. 9, in mid-Atlantic, he died. 





Climax in China 


Victories Encourage Japan 
to Defy the Soviet 


Shortly after midnight 100,000 Chinese 
soldiers shouldered their guns, strapped on 
their knapsacks, and marched quietly west- 
ward. As they retreated through Shang- 
hai’s suburbs they glimpsed a crimson 
glow across Soochow Creek on their right. 
Campfires announced that the enemy was 
preparing an early-morning attack to 
clinch its strangle hold on the long-be. 
leaguered metropolis. 

At daybreak, when 75,000 Japanese 
swept across the muddy river, there was 
no enemy to resist them. Startled, without 
firing one shot, they completed their en- 
circling maneuver. 

The siege of Shanghai was over. Begun | 
Aug. 13 as a diversion to prevent Chiang 
Kai-shek from sending his best troops to| 
North China, it had developed into a/ 
desperate struggle for military prestige. 
For 88 days the Nanking soldiers had re- 
sisted tanks, heavy artillery, and warplanes 
while Japan kept most of its infantry safe- 
ly in the background. | 





Resistance of the Chinese, mostly armed 
with rusty, pre-1914 rifles—many with! 
nothing but two-edged swords—had sur- 
prised the world. Before Tokyo’s legions | 
could encircle China’s richest port, millions | 
of dollars of Japanese war material} 
went up in smoke; 425,000 men—two-} 
thirds Chinese—fell dead or wounded. The 
Shanghai campaign gained Japan the 
Yangtze River delta, outlet of Central 
China’s trade billions—but it demonstrat- 
ed a factor that eventually must drive 
Tokyo from the Asiatic mainland: proper- 
ly trained, well-armed Chinese can lick 
their weight in Japanese. 


Strategy 

Masterful planning determined Shang: 
hai’s fate. Last fortnight 20,000 Japanese 
debarked at Chapu, port 30 miles below 
the battle zones (see map) . Striking north 
ward over the marshy, canal-laced hinter- 
land, this force last week intersected the 
Shanghai-Hangchow railroad at Sungkiang, 
and closed the Chinese Army’s last supply 
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Palestine 


In recent weeks terrorism has 
continued to cut a bloody swath 
through the Mohammedan crescent 
of North Africa and the Near East. 
In French Morocco, Foreign Le- 
gionnaires had to throw machine-gun 
barricades around the sacred city of 
Fez. Along Arabia’s northern front- 
ier King Ibn Saud’s desert warriors 
massed to warn Trans-Jordan’s pro- 
British Em:r against further conces- 
sions to London. For the most part, 
the Holy Land has remained the fo- 
cal point of Arab unrest. Moslem 
snipers recently killed two British 
soldiers near Jerusalem—while Arab 
and Jewish deaths raised the year’s 
toll to more than 100. 


Alert British Tommies 


.. . waiting for trouble 


. .. looking for trouble 
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THE 1938 CHRYSLER ROYAL is a beauty 
... with three inches more wheelbase than 
the 1937 Royal. 


Look at this big, handsome car! That 
tall, proud radiator! The smart new head- 
lamps... the sweeping fenders. 


Step inside, and you see the most beau- 
tiful appointments that ever graced a 
low-priced car. The smart new instrument 
panel! The new steering wheel... with 
its ring-type horn control. The superb up- 
holstery . . . short-nap mohair or broad- 
cloth tailored with custom-car simplicity. 


Under the hood, a famous Chrysler Gold 
Seal engine... with more horsepower than 
last year .. . and the same brand of thrifti- 
ness! There’s 95 horsepower . .. made 
liquid-smooth with Floating Power. 


The big Safety All-Steel Body empha- 
sizes room! 96% inches from windshield 


to rear window! A 49 inch rear seat! A 
wheelbase of 119 inches! A great big 
trunk! 


A glorious ride! Made possible by the 
Airflow principle of springing and weight 
distribution. Enhanced by independently 
sprung front wheels... Amola steel springs 
... Aero Hydraulic Shock Absorbers! 


Chrysler’s finest engineering! Safety 
All-Steel Bodies mounted on rubber .. . 
Chrysler’s time-tested hydraulic brakes... 
finger-touch steering . . . valve seat inserts 
. . » Silent-synchronized gear shifting . . . 
Automatic Overdrive is optional. 

Chrysler’s finest workmanship! Higher 
standards of precision... to assure relia- 
bility and long life. 


See and drive the Chrysler Royal. You'll 
agree ... it’s more for the money in the 
low-priced field! 
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Ricu New Inteniors! 


The beautiful new instrument panels 
set the keynote of the interior design. 
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A THRILLING, high-powered beauty .. . 
that’s the 1938 Chrysler Imperial! Under 
that big, commanding hood is a new, 
bigger engine . . . with 110 horsepower 
... and a split-second response! Floating 
Power removes every trace of vibration. 


The low-swung beauty that comes from 
sheer length and size! Wheelbase in- 
creased to 125 inches . . . for luxurious 
roominess. 


Add to the long wheelbase, the Air- 
flow principle of springing and weight 
distribution, and you have the secret of 
the magnificent Imperial ride. Front 
wheels independently sprung . . . Aero 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers. 


Every appointment in superb good taste! 
Broad, deep, chair-high seats . . . a striking 
color harmony in every detail from the 
smart new instrument panelto the very hand- 


somely tailored, deep-sprung upholstery. 


Chrysler’s top-ranking engineering of 
course! Safety All-Steel Bodies .. . hy- 
draulic brakes . . . hypoid rear axles... 
steering and gear-shifting perfection. 


Get behind the wheel of this power- 
packed beauty. You'll call it the number 
one performer of the year . . . you'll marvel 
at its exceedingly moderate price. 


* * * 
Easy to buy on convenient terms with the official 
Commercial Credit Company plan. 
yy NEW 1938 ROYAL...95 horsepower, 119-inch 
wheelbase. Ten body types. 
vy NEW 1938 IMPERIAL... 110 horsepower, 125-inch 
wheelbase. Six body types. 
vx NEW 1938 CUSTOM IMPERIAL... 130 horsepower, 
144-inch wheelbase. Three body types. 


Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, every 
Thursday, 9:00 to 10:00 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
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Cultured Pearls: In 1890 Kokichi Mikimoto, son of a Japanese 
grocer, began experimenting on pearl-bearing oysters. After 23 years he 
perfected his process: oyster larvae are collected and left to grow for three 
years, then retrieved by women divers; a pearl sac containing a tiny shell 
bead is placed in each oyster. Suspended from rafts (above) for seven 
years, 15 per cent of the mollusks produce perfect pearls. 
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K. Mikimoto, Japan’s Pearl King 
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International 


The Big Three: Eden, Davis, Delbos 


line. Chiang Kai-shek withdrew his troops 
to an emergency defense line 20 miles 
westward. 

While auxiliary detachments completed 
occupation of Shanghai, Japanese Gen- 
eralissimo Iwane Matsui sent six motorized 
columns after Chiang’s forces to turn the 
retreat into a rout. Within 24 hours tanks 
and armored cars outflanked the defenders 
—and Chiang ordered a second retreat. 
His main army swiftly fell back to the 
heavily fortified “Winter” line east of 
Lake Tai-hu. 

Here the Nanking Dictator hopes to 
thwart Tokyo’s next military objective: 
control of the Shanghai-Soochow-Kashing 
rail triangle, convenient shuttle for troops 
attacking Nanking from points north or 
south of the lake district. 

The Japanese high command had hoped 
the Shanghai knockout would force Chiang 
to seek peace. But as no hints of surrender 
came from Nanking, Tokyo rushed forces 
for a mighty “death thrust” against the 
Chinese capital. 

At the week end 80 troopships deposited 
90,000 fresh troops on the Chinese coast 
near Liuho. From Tsungming Island a 
vessel specially equipped with battering 
ram and blasting apparatus forged up the 
Yangtze to Kiangyin, where Chinese two 
months ago had sunk a fleet of cement- 
filled junks. After engineers have blasted 
this barrier, Japanese warships will be free 
to steam upriver and shell Nanking. Mean- 
while, following Tokyo’s general strategy, 
two supplementary columns last week con- 
verged on Hangchow, vital Chinese arsenal 
and air base, to protect the advancing 
army’s left flank. 

This week Japan’s planes rained 700 





bombs on Soochow—and General Matsui 
intimated that when this all-important rail 
junction was captured, Tokyo would offer 
an armistice. 


Threats 


Last week the Shanghai victory over- 
shadowed a major success in North China. 
Lt. Gen. Seishiro Itagaki practically com- 
pleted invasion of the five provinces Japan 
set out to conquer July 7. Blasting through 
35-foot walls, his 50,000 picked troops 
swept into Taiyuan—Shansi Province’s an- 
cient capital; put the city’s 5,000-man gar- 
rison to the sword; and raised the Rising 
Sun banner over Nanking’s last north- 
western defense base. 

Japan needed a speedy consolidation in 
the field to meet increasing threats from 
its ultimate enemy, the Soviet Union. 
Last week the Tokyo press reported De- 
fense Commissar Klementi Voroshiloff on 
his way east to prepare the Red armies in 
Siberia for a Winter attack on Manchukuo. 
But Chinese dispatches revealed a still bet- 
ter reason for the Soviet war lord’s trip: 
Moscow plans returning Outer Mongolia— 
a Russian puppet State since 1924—to 
China. This would allow a Red-officered 
Mongolian army of 75,000 to fall on Ja- 
pan’s newly won possessions—i.e., Moscow 
could strike at its most dangerous enemy 
without getting itself embroiled diplo- 
matically. 

Meanwhile at Brussels, another high 
Soviet official headed East. Maxim Litvin- 
off appointed Vladmir Potemkin, Paris 
Ambassador, as his spokesman at the Nine 
Power Conference and entrained for Mos- 
cow threatening “not to return until the 
parley got down to business.” 





The Red Foreign Commissar’s abrupt 
departure gave the Conference Big Three 
—Norman H. Davis, Anthony Eden, and 
Yvon Delbos—a free hand to kill off the 
useless parley at their leisure. Gracefully 
shelving Chinese Envoy Wellington Koo’s 
demand for “sanctions” against Japan, the 
American, British, and French delegates 
concocted a vapid resolution warning the 
Mikado that “there exists no warrant in 
law for intervention by the armed forces 
of one country in the internal affairs of 
another.” 

The Duce’s representative, Count Luigi 
Aldrovandi-Marescotti di Viano, protested 
this “anti-Japanese provocation.” Then, 
still with his tongue in his cheek, he asked: 
“What does the conference expect to do 
next?” 

No one knew. Most diplomats retired to 
their suites in the Hotel Metropole where 
they squabbled far into the night. Over- 
heard in the corridors: 

American delegate: “Is there really a 
lion at the end of the tail that is being so 
much twisted nowadays?” 

British delegate: “What a curious coin- 
cidence! I was just about to ask you if 
there was a living eagle above your tail 
feathers.” 





Chancelleries 


Nazi Imperialists Now Aim 


at Vienna, Not Prague 


In the House of Commons last week, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir John 
Simon laconically divulged a sensational 
piece of news: Lord Halifax, as master of 
the Middleton Hunt, this week would visit 
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Satisfied: Count di Viano 
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a hunting exhibit given by Gen. Hermann 
Goring, the Reich’s officially styled Head 
Hunter. Then, as Lord President of the 
Council and one of Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain’s most trusted confidants, he 
would see Adolf Hitler—first visit of a 
British Cabinet member to Germany in 
two years. 

Foreign Secretary Eden got the startling 
news from reporters—and he flew at once 
from Brussels to London. Peremptorily, 
without his knowledge, he had been super- 
seded on a key diplomatic mission! He 
hadn’t even been consulted on this gratui- 
tous gesture of amity to the usually scorn- 
ful Nazis—a gesture in violation of all his 
policies. He would quit. But though this 
was the worst defeat yet inflicted on the 
young statesman by his powerful Cabinet 
enemies, he listened to Premier Chamber- 
lain and remained. (When Britain aban- 
doned sanctions last year Stanley Baldwin 
prevailed upon Eden not to protest the 
sabotage of his pro-League policy by re- 
signing.) 
Explanation 


Chamberlain, in conjunction with anti- 
Eden Cabinet advisers, whose chief dip- 
lomatic goal is an agreement with the 
Fiihrer, had deduced two startling facts 
from Italy’s adherence a fortnight ago to 
the German-Japanese anti-Communist 
pact: (1) it dramatically transformed the 
Rome-Berlin axis into a written alliance, 
(2) in return for this formal backing, Mus- 
solini had granted the Fiihrer his coveted 
free hand in Central Europe. Therefore, 
expect a powerful new Nazi drive down 
the Danube. Lord Halifax, well-liked by 
the Nazis, might smoke out details—and 
make a deal with Hitler. 

Events last week bore out the prophecy. 

Austria: Vienna announced the com- 
ing of a strange guest: General Goring. 
Likeliest reason for a visit by the No. 2 





Brussels: a listener from Canada 








sion of Austria in the anti-Red pact, then 
an election and admission of Nazis to the 
Cabinet—making Vienna a helpless satel- 
lite of Berlin. 

Huneary: Premier Kalman Daranyi 
significantly denounced communism two 
days after Italy joined the German-Japa- 
nese pact and admitted he would visit Ber- 
lin next week. Then Sir Samuel Hoare, 
forger of the 1935 deal to give Mussolini 
half of unconquered Ethiopia, mysteriously 
bobbed up in Budapest. Meanwhile Hun- 
gary’s three rapidly expanding Nazi par- 
ties continued to consolidate. 

CzecHosLovAKIA: Konrad Henlein, self- 
appointed Fiihrer of 3,200,000 Germans 
busily worked on an elaborate plan for 
Nazi autonomy. This indicated that Ber- 
lin’s program was to delay an attack on 
Prague until the Nazis had bored from 
within and German-dominated Austria and 
Hungary hopelessly outflanked the Czechs. 


Spain 

For the first time since the revolution, 
Britain’s Spanish worries practically van- 
ished. General Franco showed a proper, 
gentlemanly gratitude for London’s com- 
mercial recognition and efforts to obtain 
him all-important belligerent rights. He 
offered full indemnity for a British freight- 
er sunk by rebel planes, released seven 
other captured ships, and restored two con- 
fiscated iron-ore cargoes. He also encour- 
aged hopes for restoration of the pro-Brit- 
ish monarchy. (Antonio Goecochea, Fran- 
co’s pro-monarchy agent, conferred in 
Rome with ex-King Alfonso.) 

Other pleasant news: the Duce unex- 
pectedly withdrew 20,000 troops, cutting 
his force down to the officially admitted 
40,000. Among these was Bruno Musso- 





China: Koo looks severe 
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Nazi to a State the Reich openly covets lini, whose presence at Majorca had at- 
was that Chancellor Schuschnigg, with all tracted so many Red air raids that more 
possibility of Italian aid gone, had decided than once he narrowly escaped death. 
to capitulate gracefully. First steps: inclu- pane 


4] Last week’s war news: General Franc 
announced he had mined the entire loyal. 
ist coast from Barcelona to Almeria; 309 /) 
tons of Italian wheat arrived in Barcelona | 
via rail from Marseille; a squadron of Red [ D 
planes missed Franco by 48 hours—they | 
bombed Pamplona’s Provincial Hall two |) ‘“ 
days after the Fascist chief had addressed | 
followers from its balcony. i 





Reds in Quebec Co 


Premier Duplessis Starts 
a Clean-Up 


Communists have a hard time in Quebec. 
They can’t see Russian films; they can’t 
march in May Day parades. Now they 
can’t even read Red literature. 

Last week Premier Maurice Le Noblet 
Duplessis ordered a raid on La Clarté (The 
Light) —Montreal French-language week- 
ly. Twenty strong-arm men burst in the 
printing rooms, stopped the presses, picked 
up 2,000 wet copies, and padlocked the 
doors as they left. Later the police platoon 
drove to the home of Jean Péron, the 
Leftist organ’s chief editorial writer and 
locked up his doors too. 

Quebec’s Civil Liberties Union immedi- 
ately prepared to contest the eight-month- 
old “padlock law”—press gag with which 
Duplessis plans to wipe out Red propa- 
ganda in Canada’s richest and _ largest 
province (Communist population, 1,500). 
But unheeding Leftist murmurs, the 47- 








year-old Conservative Premier warned . 

labor union representatives: “Today’s 
. . . Ss 

closure is only the beginning . . . Com- 


munists are slipping into your bodies.” 
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Russia: Potemkin and Litvinoff | 
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~ EDUCATION ann SCIENCE 


Socialized Medicine, an Ideal, 


Disturbs Organized Medicine 


“These are problems for local and State 
consideration, primarily, rather than prob- 
lems of Federal responsibility.” 

It might have been an anti-government 
lawyer arguing his case before the Supreme 
Court. Or it might have been the Ameri- 





Wide World 
Dr. Parran sponsored a plan... 


can Bar Association inveighing—as it has 
inveighed annually with increasing fervor 
since 19883—against New Deal “attempts” 
to centralize power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But it happened to be the House of 
Delegates—governing body of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association—going on record 
against socialized medicine. (Resolution at 
A.M.A. annual convention, June 1937.) 

The House did “recognize” that health 
is a concern of government and reaffirmed 
“its willingness, on . . . direct request, to 
cooperate with any governmental or other 
qualified agency” for health betterment. 
But what about initiating action to im- 
prove health? What about advocating the 
use of government funds to care for the 
“medically indigent”—those always too 
poor to pay for a doctor—plus others, 
faced simultaneously with a medical and 
monetary crisis? 

Such proposals came from the New 
York chapter; but the House branded 
their import as a local responsibility and 
shelved them. And many persons assumed 
that in so doing the association had voiced 
the consensus of its 120,000 members 
among America’s 165,000 doctors. 

Sunday of last week citizens in general 


discovered why Dr. Morris Fishbein* in 
particular had been disturbed enough to 
editorialize against certain “unthinking” 
physicians who had signed some sort of 
socialized-medicine manifesto (430 of them 
—almost all A.M.A. members) . 

The “unthinking” physicians included 
leaders like Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the United States; Drs. George 
Minot and George Whipple, Nobel Prize 
winners; a dozen medical-school deans, and 
numerous well-known representatives of 
every branch of medicine. This gentry ap- 
proved a principle hitherto regarded as the 
baby of the profession’s rag, tag, and bob- 
tail—they came out flatfooted for Federal 
aid to the cause of socialized medicine; 
moreover, they indicated they were pre- 
pared to take the initiative in getting the 
government to do something about it. 


Argument 

Here—despite the manifesto signers’ 
statements that they spoke only for them- 
selves and not for any organization—was 
the American Medical Association, for 90 
years virtual czar of the profession, faced 
by a revolt that might possibly cleave it 
much as the C.1.0. split the American 
Federation of Labor. Even more signifi- 
cantly, here was the first nationwide-scale 
action by nationwide medical leaders on 
behalf of socialized medicine. 

What is socialized medicine? To its op- 
ponents it means much the same thing as 
communism and socialism to violent Red- 
baiters—putting the government into 
business, in this case a $6,000,000,000 
business that supports more than one mil- 
lion people. Socialization, Dr. Fishbein 
fears, would lower the quality of medical 
work .. . research would be hampered .. . 
ethical standards would disappear. 

To its many proponents, socialized medi- 
cine is many things. Basically, all agree 
that the health of the people is a direct 
responsibility of the republic. They have 
long guessed what was proved by recent 
statistics gathered from 3,500,000 persons 
by the PWA’s National Health Inventory: 
that as the income curve dips, the disease 
curve climbs. Further, they know the So- 
cial Security Board has determined that 
family budgets of $2,000 a year allow no 
money to be set aside for medical care. 
Yet well over half America lives on $2,000 
or less. 

What should be done about these? Rus- 
sia has gone farthest in developing the 





*Editor, A.M.A. Journal; Oct. 16 issue. 


socialized-medicine concept. Soviet physi- 
cians are government employes. Twenty- 


nine other nations prefer compulsory 
health insurance—a system by which in- 
dividuals of a community pay a set 


amount of money to cover future medical 
costs. In some cases the employer must 
also chip in; in others, the government con- 
tributes. 

No State in this country promotes or 
supports health insurance. Instead various 
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that Dr. Fishbein opposed 


communities—in the sense that they have 
a community of interest—have clubbed to- 
gether to meet their members’ future med- 
ical expenses. Largest are the associated 
hospital plans which now include more 
than 1,000,000 Americans. Each member 
pays a weekly, monthly, or yearly sub- 
scription fee which entitles him or her to 
free hospitalization. Likewise more than 
30 cities have medical-service groups pro- 
viding for future medical care. 

Other ventures also have been termed 
steps toward socialized medicine—such as 
doctors and clinics supported by corpora- 
tions for their employes and even privately 
owned groups like the great Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn. (where patients pay 
fees but the doctors get salaries) . 

All this, say the A.M.A. rebels, is not 
enough. And the fuel supplying them 
steam is a book. 


Rebels 

The American Foundation—a creation 
of Edward W. Bok, late philanthropist and 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal—can- 
vassed 2,100 doctors on the present status 
of medicine. The result, published last 
April under the title “American Medicine 
—Expert Testimony Out of Court” boiled 
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down to this: adequate medical care is a 
national urgency. 

Few doctors had time to wade through 
the book’s 1,437 pages and little bitter- 
ness ensued. But the book stimulated 
three eminent minds—including Dr. Rus- 
sell L. Cecil, New York surgeon; Dr. Mil- 
ton C. Winternitz, nationally known pa- 
thologist, ex-dean of Yale’s medical school, 
and a director of Yale’s new cancer re- 
search foundation; and Dr. Hugh Cabot, 
famous Mayo Clinic urologist. 

Working as a committee, these three and 
others mapped out a nine-point scheme, 
put it into a report, and got 430 colleagues 
to sign it. This was the “manifesto”—and, 
in a nutshell, it said that public money 
should be appropriated for persons unable 
to afford the doctor. 

Dr. Fishbein was ready when the rebels 
handed their front-page story to the press. 
He raged in the letters column of The 
New York Times and to reporters in Chi- 
cago. When they met this Thursday, he 
indicated, A.M.A. trustees would have 
“more to say” about the matter. 

But the committee held firm. Dr. Cecil: 
“The A.M.A. has been pretending there is 
no problem at all here, while we know 
very well that there is.” Dean Winternitz: 
“The public is growing increasingly con- 
scious of the questions involved. Vitupera- 
tive argument will amuse it temporarily, 
but in the end constructive modification 
of the existing order must be forthcoming.” 





Jersey Woman 
Finds the Secret of Detecting 
Measles 


In 1906 a gray-eyed 23-year-old girl, 
dropped nature-study classes at the New 
Jersey State Normal School and took a 
job as biology instructor at Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. Jean Broadhurst 
was interested in germs, but at first she 
couldn’t learn much about them. 

But Miss Broadhurst bought a few 
books and started teaching herself the 
why and wherefore of microbes. She de- 
cided she’d better get a little outside in- 
struction. But where? The only place she 
could find was the Veterinary College of 
Cornell University. So she took her place 
among would-be horse, dog, and cat doc- 
tors and came out in 1914 with a Ph.D. 
Miss Broadhurst became Dr. Broadhurst. 

For 30 years she worked methodically 
in her laboratory. In the conventional 
university manner she made a slow and 
unspectacular rise to a full professorship. 
Summers Dr. Broadhurst taught approved 
bacteriological methods of preparing foods 
and care of children. Two months a year 
she spent taking motor rides to Canada, 
Maine, and other spots. She never drove 
herself. “I left that to my friends.” 

Dr. Broadhurst always gave her stu- 
dents bacteriological examinations to see 
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Dr. Jean Broadhurst 


whether or not they were healthy. In 1935 
she had a hunch. For years scientists had 
been trying to detect the virus that causes 
measles. Perhaps, in her spare time, she 
could discover it in samples of mucous 
membrane from the throats of sick pa- 
tients. She then found, however, that her 
real problem had only just begun. She 
would have to use a stain that would color 
inclusion bodies—small organisms housing 
smaller viruses—and not color near-by 
bacteria. 

“There are billions of bacteria in the 
throat; the number of inclusion bodies is 
far less. It’s like looking for a needle in a 
haystack. You have to take away the 
haystack before you can find the needle.” 
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Dr. Davisson, prize winner 
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Last week the 53-year-old researcher 
announced she had taken the haystack 
away. After patiently trying more than 69 


stains, she finally hit upon ink-colored | 
nigrosin, a substance that blackened jp. | 


clusion bodies but wouldn’t soak into 
germs. The rest was simple. Tissues of 49 


healthy persons revealed no black specks, [ 


Five hundred slides from 160 measles 
cases showed plenty of them. 

Since virus detection is now possible 
two or three days before the typical 
measles rash breaks out, doctors will be 
able to quarantine disease spreaders who 
are themselves immune and to cut down 
the nation’s annual roster of 750,000 cases, 
What is more important, some similar 
staining method may result in the spotting 
of other viruses, such as the elusive infan- 
tile-paralysis culprit. 

All these predictions were too much for 
the unmarried, motherly looking bacteriol- 
ogist. Besieged in her laboratory by re- 
porters and photographers, she found the 
limelight slightly dazzling. “There’s really 
nothing dramatic here,” she said. 





Nobel Prize: 
Man Who Helped 1924 Winner 
Is Rewarded 


In 1924 Prince Louis-Victor de Broglie 
announced a startling hypothesis. The 
solid little electron—one of the atom’s 
fundamental building blocks—could cease 
being matter and shimmer into a wave of 
light. In 1929 the French physicist won 
the Nobel Prize. To Dr. Clinton J. Davis- 
son of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York, he wrote: “I know very well 
that ...I have received the Nobel Prize 
. . . because your splendid research has 
provided confirmation of the ideas I had 
developed.” 

Last week Dr. Davisson received the 
Nobel award for checking de Broglie’s 
theory eight years ago. Co-winner with the 
Bell Laboratories researcher was Prof. 
George P. Thomson, son of Sir J. J. Thom- 
son who won the prize in 1906 for the dis- 
covery of the electron. 

Prof. Walter N. Haworth of Birming- 
ham, England, and Prof. Paul Karrer of 
the University of Zurich, Switzerland, got 
the chemistry award for their work in 
vitamin research. 


SCIENCE WEEK 


Consider the Eggshell 


The health-giving innards of the humble 
egg have been amply praised. The yolk 
contains six fatty acids; the white, four 
kinds of protein. Of the prolific vitamin 
family, eggs offer anti-infection A, anti- 
rachitic D, antisterility E, and antipellagra 
G. All these health factors may be found 
in the average omelet. Now Dr. A. L. 
Wilhelm, assistant poultryman at Wash- 
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ington State College, puts in a good word 
for the neglected eggshell. It is rich in 
calcium, without an adequate supply of 
which bones may get soft and spongy. 
This makes eggshells a first-rate food. But 
how are you to eat them? 


Last Words 


J. D. Pierce, a Chicago cancer patient, 
committed suicide. Eleven hours later 
press associations, newspapers, and _ physi- 
cians received a carefully mimeographed 
statement. Pierce blamed his doctor: “If 
you had made a careful examination the 
first time I consulted you, the cancer could 
have been removed .. . You have seemed 
to me to be of a hard and unsympathetic 
disposition, so it will not affect you much 
to know that you have shortened a human 
life by ten or fifteen years . . . I do not 
think this blunder of yours should be cov- 
ered up, hence this letter.” 


Radio Man 


Fill one ear with salt water. Put a piece 
of wire into the watered ear and let the 
thread of metal droop outside. Fasten 
another piece of wire to any convenient 
part of the body. That’s what S. Smith 
Stevens, psychology instructor at Harvard 
University, did. Then he claimed he could 
hear radio programs without benefit of 
tubes, crystals, or dials. Although music 
came in audibly, Stevens was not a perfect 
radio receiver. Announcers’ words were 
badly garbled. A medical suggestion: don’t 
put wire or salt water in your ear. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Beaverbrook: 
Prince of Press Comes Here 
to Breathe 


When Winter fog rolls in over London, 
a calm settles on the British press. This 
is because smog—mixture of smoke and 
fog—chases Lord Beaverbrook, Britain’s 
journalistic pace setter, out of the coun- 
try. Once the publisher’s annual siege of 
asthma begins, he can bear neither the air- 
conditioned room in his town house nor 
the cleaner air that surrounds his home 
in Surrey. 

Last year he fled to Phoenix, Ariz. This 
year he has chosen Jamaica in the West 
Indies. Bound thither last week, he paused 
a few days in New York where—snug in 
a newspaper-littered suite at the Ritz- 
Carlton—he ordered a new twin-motored 
Grumman amphibian, shot orders to Lon- 
don editors by transatlantic telephone, 
dictated crisp letters to secretaries, and 
generally lived the life one would expect 
of the world’s No. 1 publisher. 

The gnomish noble parried reporters’ 
questions and refused comment on the 
subject everybody knew was nearest his 





heart—the tribulations of former King 
Edward VIII, the Duke of Windsor. Loud- 
est and stoutest sponsor of Edward as 
King, Beaverbrook had to eat crow at the 
hands of his heartily despised archenemy, 
former Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, 
when Edward abdicated. Afterward even 
Beaverbrook himself, though publisher of 
The Daily Express, the world’s largest 
and richest newspaper, thought he was 
through politically. But observers pointed 
out that no man is powerless who each 
morning hammers his thoughts into the 
heads of 2,450,000 Britons, scattered from 
the Orkney Islands in the north to Land’s 
End in the south. 

Born Max Aitken in Brunswick, Can- 
ada, Beaverbrook got his start in life 
hawking newspapers and washing bottles 
for a druggist at $1 a week. At night 
school he studied law and managed, as a 





‘ International 
Maz Aitken the peer: 
again in America 


barrister’s clerk, to worm his way into 
profitable inside information. In his 20s 
he became a promoter and got rich. At 30 
he cashed in his profits—nearly $5,000,000 
—and sailed for England. 

That year, 1910, he stood for Parlia- 
ment and was elected. During the war he 
headed the Ministry of Information. In 
1917 King George V made him first Baron 
Beaverbrook. Not until the year 1919, 
only eighteen years ago, did the energetic 
Canadian enter the field where he was 
to reach his greatest heights—the Fourth 
Estate. 

The Daily Express, circulating to 200,- 
000 Londoners—and printed on rented 
presses in rented buildings—was skidding 
toward bankruptcy. Against the pointed 
advice of Lord Northcliffe, late publisher of 
The Daily Mail, Beaverbrook bought The 
Express and at once (taking his cues from 
the American press) he began treating the 
empire to a feast of sensationalism. Driv- 


ing directly for more and more readers, 
he built up the largest newspaper circula- 
tion the world has ever seen. 

Since his two sons and one daughter 
live away from home, Lord Beaverbrook 
surrounds himself nowadays with old 
friends. Sole qualification for inclusion in 
this circle is “a teasing personality.” His 
traveling companion at the moment is the 
London sportsman-broker, the Marquess 
of Queensberry, grandson of the formu- 
lator of boxing rules. 

His bitterest enemy, Earl Baldwin, likes 
to characterize Beaverbrook with a pon- 
derous Greek paraphrase: “Beaverbrook 
would rather commit a nuisance in a 
drawing room in the presence of ladies 
than not be noticed.” (The publisher 
frankly admits there may be something 
in that.) 


*§ Asked for a clue as to what might be 
expected from the Duke of Windsor, 
Beaverbrook stood pat on last week’s 
Daily Express editorial: “The Duke .. . 
wants to lead a useful life. But for some 
time to come, whatever he puts his hand 
to, he will be criticized and probably mis- 
understood. Therefore, while the danger 
lasts, he had better revert to the intention 
he expressed in his farewell speech—TI now 


, 99 


quit altogether public affairs’. 





EDUCATION 





44 Millions 
Get Together on the Subject 
of Johnny 


When America built up its World War 
army and in so doing checked on the men- 
tal capacities of 2,000,000 young men, the 
country suffered a bad jolt. Intelligence 
analyses showed about 60 per cent of the 
men incapable of completing a high-school 
course. More than 40 per cent proved of 
low average or inferior intelligence. The 
schools, educators concluded, were falling 
down in not meeting the mental needs of 
more than half of their pupils. 

American Education Week was the di- 
rect outcome of this revelation. Seventeen 
years ago the American Legion, sensitive 
about the showing of its members, joined 
with the National Education Association 
and the United States Office of Education 
in inaugurating this annual effort to make 
the United States conscious of its schol- 
astic responsibilities. 

Last week, stirred by organized pub- 
licity, some 10,000,000 parents went to 
school. They watched Johnny work, 
checked him with other pupils, inspected 
his drawings, samples of penmanship, and 
essays. They got acquainted with his 
teachers and talked over his special prob- 
lems. They studied school equipment. 
Then they listened to platform and radio 
talks on “Education and Our National 
Life.” It was a get-together of some 44,- 
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000,000 Americans, including 33,000,000 
pupils and 1,020,000 teachers. 

The week emphasized the rapid growth 
of vocational training as a dramatic out- 
come of the drive for more efficient edu- 
cation. New York City showed a striking 
example in its 23 schools devoted to pre- 
paring 41,917 pupils for jobs. It reported 
a 600 per cent increase in attendance in 
seven years. The Board of Education fur- 
ther announced a $50,000,000 building 
program for 38 vocational schools designed 
to train 60,000 more. The United States 
Office of Education issued figures indicat- 
ing that 1,322,976 pupils of the nation al- 
ready are enrolled in such classes this year. 

Most encouraging was the government’s 
statement that 33 per cent of the nation’s 
living adult population had now at least 
reached high school. 





BOO K § 





War Writer 
Leaves Just in Time to Avoid 
Spanish Accident 


Any good war correspondent has a bag 
of tricks for outwitting the censor. He can 
fuddle him with slang, use innocent-sound- 
ing codes, employ other tried devices. But 
in Spain today, the newspaper man plays 
ball with the side he is covering—or else! 
So says Edward Knoblaugh, in his book, 
CORRESPONDENT IN Spain, published last 
week. 

In 1933, Knoblaugh went to Spain as a 
member of the Associated Press Madrid 
bureau staff. After hostilities began he 
stayed on; covering the government side 
and trying to do his job as well as he 
could. At first, he says, he was able to 
report the war as he saw it. Then, when 
the loyalist propaganda machine reached 
its stride, things got tough. Finally he quit 
Spain—in haste. 
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Edward Knoblaugh 





If you want to have it soft in Madrid, 
says Knoblaugh, send only the news the 
government hands out. When a loyalist 
communiqué says that six rebel planes 
were shot down in a dogfight (even though 
you observed the fight and noted that 
five of the planes bore government in- 
signia) , you must file the story as you got 
it. The loss of a town is always a “strategic 
retreat.” And communiqués must be sent 
as straight news stories. Any attempt to 
insert a phrase like “the government 
claimed” will get you into trouble. 

As The Associated Press insists that its 
correspondents state in their copy the 
source of their information, Knoblaugh 
found himself in a dilemma. He solved it 
for the moment by smuggling a letter out 
of Spain, telling his office to be on the 
watch for unqualified, controversial copy. 
When some of the dispatches got back to 
Spain with the “according to the govern- 
ments” duly put in, the “big club” was 
brought into play. This meant that news 
sources “froze,” invitations to press con- 
ferences were mysteriously delayed until 
it was too late, and authorizations to 
purchase gasoline were withheld. Finally, 
after having sent some stories on disaffec- 
tion in the loyalist ranks (the unforgivable 
sin), Knoblaugh decided to get out of 
Spain before he had an “accident.” 

Knoblaugh writes a straight story of 
what he saw and heard with a minimum 
of conjecture and no bias. Although he re- 
fuses to prophesy on the outcome of the 
struggle, he does say that he believes the 
war will go on for a long time. He quotes 
Minister Indalicio Prieto: “Whoever wins 
will get nothing but the honor of winning 
... It will take at least 25 years for Spain 
to get back to normal.” (CorrESPONDENT 
IN Spain. 233 pages, 68,000 words. Sheed 
& Ward, New York. $2.50.) 





Author of ‘My Day’ 
Writes 365 Pages and Sticks 
to Her Story 


Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was a highly 
unremarkable child. Growing up in a 
strict Puritan atmosphere, she did what 
she was told and asked no questions. 
When she arrived at the age of 19 with “a 
desire to participate in every experience 
that might be the lot of woman,” she ac- 
cepted the marriage proposal of her fifth 
cousin Franklin. From then on, as she 
relates in her autobiography, Tuts Is My 
Story, things were different. 

She was a homely little girl and she 
knew it. She sensed that, being so plain, 
she would not be noticed in a family of 
beautiful women. Once, when a school- 
mate swallowed a penny and became the 
center of attention, Eleanor claimed that 
she had too. But instead of solicitude, all 
she got was a round scolding for telling 
lies. The berating did not stop her lying, 


— 


however; she says that habit stayed with 
her for years until she grew out of her fea 
of telling the truth. 

The Roosevelts, while not a wealthy 
family in the Rockefeller-Vanderbilt sense. | 


were very well off. Eleanor could shuttk | 


to and from Europe. She always had , 


maid. Her father, who was in busines } 


after a fashion, could (and did) neglect it 
for polo, as well as for big-game hunting } 


with his brother Theodore and, to his fam. 9 





Acme 


Mrs. Roosevelt discusses herself 


ily’s dismay—the bottle. Handsome Elliott 
Roosevelt was an idol to his daughter, 
until his death in 1894, he was her best 
friend and was the hero of all her day- 
dreams. 

Born into the 400 and associating only 
with the upper crust of New York and 
London society, Eleanor nevertheless de- 
veloped a social conscience at an early age. 
When she was about 5, on an Italian tour 
with her father, she became so concerned 
with her donkey boy’s cut and bleeding 
feet that she made him ride while she went 
afoot. After her debut, which was not en- 
tirely a success, she joined the newly 
formed Junior League, then an earnest 
group of young ladies on good works bent. 
This led to her teaching calisthenics at a 
Bowery settlement house. Once her cousin 
Franklin, a senior at Harvard, came down 
to take her home. All the little girls clus- 
tered around the good-looking young man 
and, goggle-eyed, asked teacher if that was 
her “feller.” Mrs. Roosevelt says she had 
no idea what they were talking about. 

Political consciousness came during her 
husband’s first campaign for State Sena- 
tor. Later, when President Wilson made 
him assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mrs. 
Roosevelt went in for war work and ac- 
companied F.D.R. to Europe after the 
Armistice. 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book, Trial by Fire, tells of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s sickness and the long pull back 
to health. There also appears the well- 
known tale of how “Uncle Ted” ran away 
with the show at the wedding. (He 
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d wi 
her hes marched off to the library after the cere- “cannot remember that even Franklin disgrace her sailor-husband. But the trip 
mony, and all the guests filed after him to seemed to mind.”) was calm. “All I remember about it is that 
vealthy @ hear his funny stories. There was nothing After the wedding, the Roosevelts went we played a great many games of piquet 
t sense | for the young couple to do but follow. to Europe on their honeymoon. The bride and I invariably lost. I was not wise 
shuttle [| Mrs. Roosevelt says, however, that she was worried that she would get seasick and enough at that time to know that if one 
had a plays cards with Franklin one must be 
Usiness ca prepared to win very rarely. I claim he 
glect it BOOK WEEK has phenomenal luck. He claims it is all 
unting = due to skill!” 
is fam. we gps the hag suffers ay what 
, : sounds suspiciously like “writing down.” 
One Man Revolution (The author solemnly states that “Pisa is 
by SINCLAIR LEWIS famous for its leaning tower.”) But the 
story is interesting, not so much for its 
O ti — ti 1 he j — i of tt sidelights on famous people, which are sin- 
nce upon a time in America otic, and he is outlasting all of them. gularly unrewarding, but for its unvar- 
there was a scholar who conducted a His WALDEN, and all that is impor- nished account of an ordinary little girl’s 
one-man revolution and won it. He _ tant from his other books, with notes development into a person of substance. 
died 75 years ago, and we aren’t within and biography by Henry S. Canby, in Occasionally the very plainness of it all 
75 years of catching up with him. He an 848-page volume handsomely pub- makes the reader restive. The style is un- 
was Henry Thoreau, lished by Houghton adornedly simple and often sounds like 
who helped to make Mifflin at $5, is the that of the famous “My Day” column in 
Concord, Mass., as book-buy of the year. the Scripps-Howard papers. Sometimes it 
vast as London. He I am burning a can- descends to the inane, as in the following 
wanted, more than dle in the hope that digression: 
anything else, to buy 100,000 copies will be “Every individual as he goes through life 
his own time, and given as Christmas has different problems, and reacts differ- 
not to “buy time” on presents this year, to ently to the same circumstances. Different 
the radio—that cos- all young persons who individuals see and feel the same things in 
Acme mic feat—but to buy are, and very reason- different ways. . . Their experiences and 
self it from life; and out ably, worrying about their lessons will be different in each in- 
of that time he want- their economic fu- dividual case.” 
‘Hliott ed leisure, not to tures, all married It is regrettable that Mrs. Roosevelt 
shter: sleep or shout or show couples Rrra of stops her narrative with the Democratic 
tee off to the neighbors, their friends’ auto- Convention of 1924, before her husband 
day- but to enjoy the fruits mobiles, all Commu- had gotten under full political sail. One 
of his growing brains New York Public Lib nists, all reactiona- may expect more, however; the Roosevelts 
only | and the delights of his Henry Dovid tne ries, and all who have do not stay long away from their type- 
and ever-sharpening eyes, been affected by a writers. (Tuts Is My Story. 365 pages, 
 * that took in not the phenomenon which, if 101,000 words. Photographs. Harpers, 
r age. clumsy hewings of the Acropolis or the I remember, I mentioned last week, New York. $3.) 
tone Taj Mahal, but the divine delicacies i. e., Dale Carnegie, the Bard of Bab- 
uel of twigs and bird wings and morning bittry. qe OTHER NEW BOOKS 
nding ripples on Walden Pond. Regarding the enthusiastic doctrines 
wouk He did not merely want it. He did it. of Dr. Carnegie, Thoreau wrote, 82 Enps anp Means. By Aldous Hucley, 
a Devoting a shrewd Yankee brain to the years before “How To” was published: 382 pages, 99,000 words. Index. Harpers, 
ars accurate measuring of his own wants, “It is very evident what mean and New York. $3.50. The novelist steps aside 
sani he saw just how few things he needed sneaking lives many of you live. . . to let the social philosopher speak of his 
nent. & to wear and eat and own in order to be __ lying, flattering, contracting yourselves objections to the dogmatic planning of 
as comfortable. No half-jeering questions into a nutshell of civility or dilating in- States and its resultant terrorism. He con- 
ile of his neighbors could induce him to to an atmosphere of thin and vaporous cludes that the price of violence is too 
Leaen toil—as surveyor, as pencil maker—for generosity, that you may persuade your high (no matter how lofty the ideal) and 
ro one pennyworth more. He built his own neighbor to let you make his shoes or he pillories the “strong men,” from Stalin 
aia OT warm shack, and in it he lived with a__his hat . . . making yourselves sick, to the Gazi. Huxley’s provocative book is 
ou dignity vaster than any harassed em- that you may lay up something against a “must” for those who want to keep 
had peror. He was popular in his social set, a sick day ...I have traveled a great abreast of contemporary political thought. 
though it was not composed of the deal in Concord; and everywhere, in ae 
‘ho humble Bedauxes of his day, but of — shops, and offices, and fields, the inhabi- A SOUTHERN maaan. Edited by Rob- 
os swallows and chipmunks and sunfish, tants have appeared to me to be doing ert P. enn Warren. 352 pages, 151,000 words. 
ail and other swift, elegant, and shining penance in a thousand remarkable ReRpERGnY Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
ma notabilities. ways.” $2.50. A good collection of short stories 
pa All this, with gaiety and warmth, he I would not set Andrew Carnegie and by the best talent of the South, including 
the wrote out in “Walden,” one of the three Heywood Broun as the captains of our Thomas Wolfe, _ Stark Young, Erskine 
or four unquestionable classics of Amer- freedom, now that it is menaced by Caldwell, and William Faulkner. 
sie ican literature; published in 1854 and Italy, by Germany, by Japan—and by CuristopHer Martowe. By John Bake- 
lin more modern than Dos Passos. The the United States of America. But less. 325 pages, 91,000 words. Appendizes, 
ack greater noises of his human circle, such Henry Thoreau I would set, and this notes, index, illustrations. Morrow, New 
ell- as Emerson and Hawthorne and Louisa man, to whom the very notion of dic- York. $3.75. A brilliant study of the cob- 
vay May Alcott’s powerfully argumentative tatorship would be inconceivable, I bler’s son who became the most popular 
He papa, considered him amiable but idi- would make the supreme Duce. playwright of his day, outdoing his great 
| Titescenanen ws contemporary, Will Shakespeare, and who 
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died in a drunken brawl at the height of 
his power. 


Eicut Decapes. By Agnes Repplier. 
304 pages, 67,000 words. Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston. $3. A selection of essays by 
one of the best women writers of English 
prose, beginning with an autobiographical 
sketch in which she recalls some of the 
significant moments of her 80 years. 


Tue Finat Cuoice. By Stephen and 
Joan Raushenbush. 302 pages, 95,000 
words. References, appendixes, index. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, New York. $2.50. An- 
other book to swell the already groaning 
shelves of volumes on how to keep America 
out of war. This one is realistic and fac- 
tual and offers concrete advice. 
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Gifts Carry No Strings 

In 1931 the Universal Oil Products Co. 
of South Dakota sold out to the United 
Gas Corp. of Delaware. To reward faith- 
ful workers Universal stockholders dis- 
tributed $607,500 among 64 of them in 
“slices of bacon.” On these “gifts” the 
government sought income taxes. One 
recipient, Arthur G. Bogardus of Larch- 
mont, N.Y., didn’t want to pay. So he 
appealed a test suit to the Supreme Court. 

Last week the court split five to four 
on the question of when a gift is a gift, 
and not a bonus for services. Reading the 
majority opinion, Justice Sutherland said 
the company was under no obligation to 
make the payments and that “a gift is 
none the less a gift because inspired by 
gratitude for the past faithful service of 
the recipient.” Justices Brandeis, Stone, 
Cardozo, and Black dissented. They held 
that “a payment received as compensation 
for services is taxable as income, though 
made without consideration.” Bogardus 
and the other 63 won’t have to pay. 


Alias Too Many People 


For 30 years, during the intermittent 
periods when he was out of prison, Fred- 
erick E. Peters found it convenient to live 
by pretending he was somebody else. The 
way he lived was by cashing unworthy 
checks. Looking like a college professor, 
he posed as more than 100 different not- 
ables, some of them nonexistent but none- 
theless convincing. As “Franklin D. Roose- 
velt 3rd,” he made a nice haul. He did 
well as “Theodore Roosevelt Jr.,” “Clem- 
ent Studebaker,” “Frank A. Kellogg Jr.,” 
“Alfred du Pont,” “Gifford Pinchot 2nd,” 
and “George Eastman Jr.” “This man,” 
said John J. Dowling, Assistant United 
States Attorney, “is the nation’s most 
extraordinary impersonator.” In 1931, the 
day of his release from a ten-year term at 
MeNeil’s Island, he tried his old tricks. 
When he was arrested in New York last 
week, thirteen other cities wanted him. 





ENTERTAINMENT AND SPORT | 


The Wind Blows, 
Blows, and Blows Some More 
in “The Hurricane’ 


During the past season Hollywood has 
produced a greater number of expensive 
films than at any other time in its history. 
More than a score of this year’s picture 
budgets have run into seven figures. 
Samuel Goldwyn doubled the million-dol- 
lar ante to film Tue Hurricane. In re- 
turn for his money, the producer got a 
regulation South Sea idyl—and a high 
wind, the like of which has never blasted 
and thundered across the screen. 

This spectacular upheaval of the ele- 


ments is “The Hurricane’s” chief asset. 





Wide World 


Joe DiMaggio: athlete to actor 


Otherwise the Charles Nordhoff-James 
Norman Hall story, as interpreted on the 
screen, has little to recommend it. The film 
starts out with a sympathetic considera- 
tion of the sad estate of Polynesians under 
European domination—its hero, Terangi 
(Jon Hall) is thrown into a Tahitian jail 
for a justifiable assault on a white man. 
The succeeding sequences, in which Te- 
rangi makes one heartbreaking attempt 
after another to reach freedom and his 
bride (Dorothy Lamour), are the only 
ones that indicate that John (“The In- 
former”) Ford is handling the director’s 
megaphone. 

Despite the Goldwyn expedition that 
sailed to the South Seas to film authentic 
backgrounds for “The Hurricane,” an aura 
of the studio hangs over the coral isles 
and flower-decked natives. Jon Hall—for- 


mer bit player, onetime resident of Tahiti 
and cousin of James Norman Hall—strip, 
to the waist effectively as the Tarzan-like 
Terangi, and Dorothy Lamour disport 
herself attractively in a sarong. But 
neither player is called on to do much 
more than that in the way of Polynesian 





impersonation. Thomas Mitchell, C, Au-| 
brey Smith, Mary Astor, and Raymond 


Massey are adequate in lesser roles. 
Chief bearer of Goldwyn’s current bur. 
den is James Basevi, who once demolished 
San Francisco with an earthquake for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. This time, with 
wind and water, he does an even more 
terrifying job in the fifteen minutes that 
it takes his howling hurricane to wipe 
Manukura island off the map. 


Next week another big-budget film— 
Paramount’s “Ebb Tide”—will present the 
sea and wind in destructive collaboration. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Merry-Go-Rownp or 1938 (Universal): 
A mediocre musical, enlivened occasion- 
ally—but not often enough—by the con- 
edy antics of Jimmy Savo, Bert Lahr, Billy 
House, and Mischa Auer, who play an old- 
time vaudeville quartet saddled with the 
upbringing of a communal ward. The 
ward is Joy Hodges, currently and decora- 
tively appearing on Broadway in “Id 
Rather Be Right.” 


Manunattan Merry-Go-Rounp (Re- 
public): Similar to the above in type and 
title, but otherwise superior, this is a com- 
edy about racketeers who take over a re- 
cording studio. Kay Thompson and her 
ensemble, Joe DiMaggio and his bat, and 
four orchestras—including Cab Calloway 
and Ted Lewis—all work hard to keep the 
merry-go-round from breaking down. 
Ann Dvorak, Phil Regan, Leo Carrillo. 


Tue Last Gancster (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): If this was meant to be the 
gangster film to end all gangster films, it 
should succeed. Its brutal story of rack- 
eteering feuds in Alcatraz and the under- 
world is effective melodrama, but the pic- 
ture is as dated as the screen cycle from 
which it derives. Once again Edward 6G. 
Robinson gives an excellent characteriza- 
tion of a “Little Caesar”’—this time with 
overtones of Stella Dallas. Rose Stradner, 
late of the Vienna stage, makes an auspl 
cious screen debut. 


Susmarine D-1 (Warner Brothers): 
That the United States Navy lends a hand 
with this melodrama probably accounts 
for the limitations of its plot. But 
also accounts for the film’s thrilling scenes 
of submarines in action and disaster and 
for an interesting exposition of the modern 
gadgetry used in underseas rescue work. 
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Pat O’Brien, Wayne Morris, George Brent. 


Seconp Honeymoon (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): High life among Miami's idle 
rich sets the background for this paper- 
thin and mildly amusing comedy of a di- 
yorcée (Loretta Young) and her compet- 
ing husbands (Tyrone Power and Lyle 
Talbot). Stuart Erwin and a newcomer, 
Marjorie Weaver, add to the fun. 


WORTH SEEING 
gives a hand to: 


NEWSWEEK 
Artists and Models, Broadway 
Melody of 1938, A Day at the Races, Easy 


Living, The Firefly, Life Begins in College, 
Live, Love and Learn, Lost Horizon, The 
Lower Depths, The Perfect Specimen, The 
Road Back, Slave Ship, Something to Sing 
About, The Toast of New York, Wee Willie 


Selena Royle and Derrick de 
Marney in ‘Young Mr. Disraeli’ 
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The Bard and Dizzy! 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


With Tallulah Bankhead cleo- 
patraing, Orson Welles brutusing, and 
the Surry Players rosalinding and or- 
landoing, Shakespeare has been having 
a time of it. I never reviewed the Cleo- 
patra of the Dixie belle, Mrs. James 
Brown Potter, as I was then at an age 
when my budding critical virtuosity 
was devoted chiefly to hitting my nurse 
over the head with a rattle, but from 
what I have heard of the performance 
it must have closely resembled that of 
our contemporary Dixie belle. I have 
seen the Cleopatras of any number of 
other girls, belle and not so belle, among 
them Modjeska, Blanche Walsh, Julia 
Marlowe, Jane Cowl, and Margaret 
Anglin, and certainly Miss Tallulah’s 
does not in any way resemble them. If 
it weren’t for the Bard’s familiar lines 
and the juxtaposed presence of a char- 
acter here and there referred to as Mark 
Antony, it would at times be difficult to 
make out whether the fair Tallulah, 
like the fair Cora Potter before her, 
hadn’t advertised the Shakespearean 
classic as her vehicle and then suddenly 
decided to play “Diamond Lil” instead. 
The Jutius Carsar of Mr. Welles’ 
Mercury Theatre troupe is a much like- 
lier job, although playing “Julius Cae- 
sar” in modern dress strikes me as be- 
ing of a piece with playing “Room 
Service” in togas. As for the Surry 
Players’ As You Like It, I am in- 
formed that since the opening perform- 
ance a repentant director has caused the 
actors to comport themselves less like 
inebriated adagio dancers and a little 
more like human beings. At that first per- 
formance, I couldn’t figure out whether 
I had been invited to look at Shake- 





Bulletin: All of the above except Julius Caesar in the past tense. i 
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speare’s pastoral comedy or at Ned 
Wayburn’s commencement exercises. ‘ 


Seew said of Sardou that it was 
his habit to keep the main incidents of 
his drama off stage and have them 
periodically announced in letters and 
telegrams. Elswyth Thane, in Younea 
Mr. Disraewi, goes Sardou two better. 
She not only keeps her drama off stage 
but omits the letters and telegrams. 
The result is an exhibit which amounts 
to a succession of interminable speeches 
by its central character describing the 
exciting things he has done in the im- 
mediate past and the exciting things 
he plans to do in the future. What 
movement there is, is confined solely to 
the profuse Hebraic gesticulations with 
which he accompanies his oratory. If 
ever there was an actor it was Disraeli ( 
and if ever there was an actor double- 
plus it is the Derrick de Marney who 
depicts him on this occasion. The com- 
bined impression, what with de Mar- 
ney’s extravagant hamaturgy visited 
upon Disraeli’s equivalent, is of a his- 
trionic battle to the death between a 
barnstorming mongoose and a grease- 
paint snake. 

Elswyth Thane (a pseudonym for 
Mrs. William Beebe) suffers from the 
deficiency of most novices in the field 
of the biographical play. She imagines 
that a more or less faithful and accurate 
recording of historical personality and 
event constitutes drama. It does noth- 
ing of the kind. What it most often 
constitutes is simply a phonograph rec- 
ord played over television. Drama isn’t 
fact and truth, but the seductively de- 
ceptive simulacrum of fact and truth. 











Vandamm 


John Emery plays Octavius Caesar to Tallulah (Mrs. Emery) Bankhead’s Cleopatra 
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Whitney Museum of American Art 


The Last Cow 


Modern American Art—Three Samples: By _ invitation 
115 living artists contributed one painting each to the Whitney Museum 
of American Art’s sixth contemporary American show. Most of the paint- 
ers, including 27 new to the museum, sent recent work. For subject mat- 
ter, many turned to current social problems or depicted regional manners 
and customs. The result, a colorful, exciting exhibition, opened in New 
York last week. Vigorous high spots included Eugene Speicher’s ‘Marian- 
na,’ Conrad Albrizio’s ‘Jordan,’ and William Gropper’s ‘The Last Cow.’ 


== 


Winkie, Woman Chases Man, You Can't} 


Have Everything, Ali Baba Goes to Toy, 
It’s Love I’m After, The Hurricane, 


NEWSWEEK gives a big han | 
/ to: The Awful Truth, Baltic 
Deputy, I Met Him in Pari: 


Night Must Fall, Souls at Sea, Stage Door 
Stella Dallas, Thin Ice, Topper, Victori, 
the Great, Vogues of 1938, Conquest, 


NEWSWEEK gives a great big hand| 
to: Captains Courageous, Dea 


End, The Good Earth, The Life of 
Emile Zola, Make Way for Tomorroy. 
Mayerling, 100 Men and a Girl, The Pris. 
oner of Zenda, A Star Is Born, They Won’ 
Forget. 








The ‘Small Fry’: 
Art Show by and for Children 
Gets a Home 


A little girl with Shirley Temple curls 
danced up and down with glee in front of a 
picture of a pink rabbit with blue ears. Mi- 
raculously it hung against a peach-colored 
wall at just the right height for her eyes. 
Beside her a small boy thumbed the top 
in his pocket as he solemnly appraised a 
set of droll, brightly colored animals mod- 
eled in clay. A dignified old lady bent 
down to beam at a picture signed in a 
firm, childish scrawl: “Made by Richard.” 

The nation’s first art gallery for children 
opened last week in unfashionable South 
West Washington, D.C. Under a cheese- 
cloth ceiling, grown-ups and children sur- 
veyed 35 exhibits in two ground-floor 
rooms of the old brick Professional Build- 
ing on Independence Avenue. 

Many children’s museums hang the re- 
sults of their junior art instruction for 
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everybody to see. Adult art galleries have 
often shown children’s pictures—to dove- 
tail with sophisticated interest in primi- 
tives. But members of the Sponsor’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Washington gal- 
lery, headed by Mrs. L. Corrin Strong, 
Eastman Kodak heiress, believe theirs is 
the first gallery in which art done by chil- 
dren is displayed for children. 

It all started in November 1935, when 
the Federal Arts Project of the WPA be- 
gan free art-instruction classes for chil- 
dren. Teachers merely supplied the kids 
with brushes, paint, paper, a suggestion or 
two on what to draw, and said: “Go 
ahead.” The first fumbling efforts didn’t 
justify themselves, but classes grew’ in 
value—and popularity. Soon sixteen art 
teachers were instructing more than 2,000 
young Washingtonians. 

" The children’s output delighted art- 
minded Washington. FAP teachers and 
supervisors petitioned Holger Cahill, na- 
tional director of the FAP, for a perma- 
nent showroom. Cahill found space in the 
Professional Building and hired William 
Dove, 27-year-old son of Arthur G. Dove, 
well-known American artist, to supervise 
the gallery. If the FAP folds up, young 


Dove hopes Washington’s Community 
Center, a co-sponsor, will keep the doors 
open. 


Meanwhile, the gallery plans to change 
its exhibits each month. Following No- 
vember’s exhibit of the work of the chil- 
dren’s classes in the district, illustrations 
by children of toys of this and previous 
generations will be shown in December. 
Later the gallery will hang drawings il- 
lustrating humor in children’s art. 





Dutch Lady: 
Boston Now Knows She Belongs 
to Franz Hals 


In 1921 Dr. W. S. Bigelow, collector of 
Oriental art, willed a painting of a woman 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He 
called it a Franz Hals. But museum ex- 
perts said no—the brushwork and style 
simply couldn’t be attributed to the jolly 
Dutch master. Since wall space was too 
valuable for_inferior works, the curators 
condemned the canvas to storage. 

In an underground vault it gathered 
dust. 

Two years ago, on a routine cleaning 
job, museum restorers removed several 
centuries of dirt from the woman’s face. 
They got a shock when they saw traces of 
an earlier painting underneath. At the di- 
rection of Assistant Curator Charles Cun- 
ningham, experts delicately peeled off the 
overpainting and revealed a different and 
dour lady—this one unquestionably by the 
contemporary of Rembrandt and Rubens. 

Immediately the museum insured the 
painting for $40,000, then formally hung 
it. But Bostonians were left to discover it 





for themselves without newspaper fanfare. 
Lately the picture was sent to New York 
to take its place at the Schaeffer Galleries 
with 23 others that had just been returned 
to America from last Summer’s great Hals 
exhibition in Haarlem, Holland. 

Only last week was the story of its dis- 
covery male public. Now NEwsweEexk pre- 
sents the first public reproduction in this 
country of Franz Hals’—and the Boston 
Museum’s—“Portrait of a Lady.” 





4,000 Women 
Once Held 


Inherit Function 
by the 400 


For 50 years the millionaires of the 
Metropolitan’s Diamond Horseshoe in 
New York were credited with keeping 
American opera alive. When their sup- 
port sagged with the depression, the 
family circle three flights up took over. 
Now it’s up to the small towns and scat- 
tered cities: last week the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild started its most ambitious 
drive to date for long-distance member- 
ships. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


Discovery: portrait of A Lady, identity unknown 


Under Mrs. August Belmont, Guild 
founder, 4,000 women each acted as a com- 
mittee of one to sell fireside seats all over 
the country for the opera’s Saturday 
afternoon radio broadcasts beginning Dec. 
4. These $2 memberships bring radio 
listeners weekly bulletins about current 
operas, as well as a “primer” describing 
the repertory and diagraming the action 
in each performance. Guild privileges 
also include a ticket service for members 
when they visit New York. 

To the Met, sale of fireside seats means 
continued financial aid. That was the pri- 
mary purpose of organizing the Guild in 
1935, after the opera—which ceased to be 
self-supporting in 1931—had_ wobbled 
through three trying seasons. Funds raised 
by her auxiliary last Spring enabled Mrs. 
Belmont to give the Met $10,000—its 
first endowment. Increased membership 
this year, she hopes, will increase this 
endowment. 

In addition to helping finance the opera, 
the Guild is dedicated to popularizing it. 
Last week the organization saw one 
measure of its success. Ticket sales made 
by the Guild jumped 24 per cent over 
last year’s. 
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mond (Ducky) Pond, died the night be- 


‘ fore the Yale-Princeton game, of compli- 


Footnotes on Football: 
Experiments Tried as Finale 
Approaches 


{To prevent his Michigan State team 
from fumbling, Coach Charles Bachman 
experimented with glue. He smeared play- 
ers’ hands with it. They couldn’t fumble, 
but neither could they pass. 


§ American University, Washington, D.C., 
has deferred its whimsical plan to have a 
girl coed kick points after touchdown— 
(the faculty thinks the idea silly). But 
Tuskegee Institute, in Alabama, is train- 
ing Mabel Smith, tall slender Negress, to 
boot the vital extra points. 


* The seventeenth fatality of the current 
season was reported last week on Long 
Island, N.Y. Paul Anderson, 9, fell on his 
head during an informal skirmish with his 
11-year-old brother in the family’s back 
yard. 


{| Obituary note from New Haven, Conn.: 
Handsome Dan II, Yale’s English bulldog 
mascot and household pet of Coach Ray- 


cations resulting from a broken leg three 
weeks ago. 


4] Tony Falkenstein, fullback of St. Mary’s 
College, in California, spends his spare 
moments working as a teamster, a long- 
shoreman, and a steelworker. He belongs 
to one A.F. of L. and two C.L.O. unions. 


{| Six-man football is now flourishing in 23 
States. It’s particularly popular in high 
schools. Each team has a center, two ends, 
and three backfield men. The field is 80 
feet long, 40 feet wide. No spikes are per- 
mitted. The player who receives the ball 
from center must throw a pass before he 
reaches the line of scrimmage. Field goals 
count four points. 


{ California University last week staged 
its annual punting contest. John Meek, 
varsity fullback, who has never been called 
on to kick a ball in a game, won it—he 
averaged 53.3 yards in three tries. 


{ Rain pelted Eastern gridirons last Sat- 
urday, offering underdogs a chance to score 
upsets. But mostly the favorites muddled 
through to victory: Notre Dame over 








Acme, Wide World, Haas from European 


Banker Contractor Cowboy 


Polo Perfection: Anyone who has watched the mallet knights in ac- 
tion knows that the perfect player doesn’t exist. The best of them dig 
divots and fan the air in a manner that would cause your duffer on the golf 
links to blush. Yet each year, when the United States Polo Association 
awards handicaps, those who receive top ranking of 10 goals are hailed by 
the press as ‘perfect.’ This accolade last week went to Tommy Hitchcock 
Jr., Wall Street banker who has been ‘perfect’ every year but one since 
1922; Stewart Iglehart, wealthy young contractor whose father is president 
of Grace Steamship Co.; and Cecil Smith, rough-riding Texas cowboy. 
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Army, 7-0; and Yale over Princeton, 26.) 


Pittsburgh survived a dangerous opponen 
by rallying to defeat Nebraska 13-7. Chie 
surprise in the sunny South was Nort 
Carolina’s 14-6 setback of undefeate 
Duke. In the Midwest, Minnesota had , 
close 7-0 call with Northwestern. 


{| Speculation about what teams will meg 
in the Rose Bowl is now at its height 
Impartial Pacific Coast observers say it’s 
almost a sure thing that California will 
represent the West. The Eastern choice 
lies between Alabama (best bet), Pitts. 
burgh, and Fordham—all about equal this 
year in football prestige. Because of tr. 
ditions banning post-season games, Dart. 
mouth and Yale are out of the running. 


{| Professional teams continue to pile wp 
much higher scores than collegians—arge. 
ly because of a rule permitting forward 
passes from anywhere behind the line of 
scrimmage. (College teams must heave 
passes from 5 or more yards behind the 
line.) Results in the National League last 
Sunday: Detroit 17, New York 0; Chicago 
Bears 29, Brooklyn 7; Green Bay 37, 
Philadelphia 7; Pittsburgh 21, Washington 
13. 


GUESSING GAMES 


(Nov. 20 favorites listed first in italics) 


INTERSECTIONAL: Southern Methodist- 
U.C.L.A.; Fordham-St. Mary’s; Du- 
quesne-Marquette; Arkansas-George 
Washington; Maryland-Georgetown. 


East: Yale-Harvard; Navy-Princeton; 


Dartmouth-Columbia; Colgate-Syracuse 
Lafayette-Lehigh; Pittsburgh-Pem 


State; Villanova-Temple; Carnegie Tech 
Holy Cross; Boston College-Boston Uni- 


versity. 


Soutueast: Georgia Tech-Florida; A uburn- 


Georgia; Duke-North Carolina State 
Tulane-Sewanee. 

Mipwest: Notre Dame-Northwestern: 
Indiana-Purdue; Nebraska-Iowa; Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin; Ohio State-Michigan: 
Illinois-Chicago; Kansas  State-lowa 
State; Oklahoma-Oklahoma A. & M. 

Soutuwest: Texas Christian-Rice. 

West: California-Stanford; Washington- 
Oregon; Oregon State-Washington State. 


THANKSGIVING DAY—NOV. 25 


INTERSECTIONAL: Detroit-Duquesne; Ar 
kansas-Tulsa. 

East: Cornell-Pennsylvania; Rutgers- 
Brown. 

Soutueast: Alabama-Vanderbilt; Tennes- 
see-Kentucky; Maryland-Washington & 
Lee; West Virginia-George Washington: 
Mississippi-Mississippi State; North 
Carolina-Virginia; V.M.1I.-V.P.1.; Teas 
A. & M.-Texas. 

Mipwest: Kansas-Missouri; Colorado 
Denver. 

(Guessing record to date: right: 184 

wrong: 79; tied: 29. 
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Ills of Merchant Marine 
Aided by Commission’s Report 


Lower Foreign Costs Make 
Federal Subsidies Necessary For 
Shipping 


The Maritime Commission in a special 
report to Congress, complained: 

“The American merchant marine .. . 
was built as a unit . . . unfortunately, is 
about to obsolesce the same way.” 

The fact is that soon there won’t be any 
really useful ships. For the past fifteen 
years, the merchant marine has been “liv- 
ing off its fat” as the commission put it— 
carrying on largely with the outmoded ves- 
sels built during the World War in a gi- 
gantic emergency construction program. 

Ships are commonly depreciated over a 
twenty-year period. Of our present 1,422 
ocean-going vessels (2,000 tons or more), 
30 per cent are already twenty years old or 
over and, by 1942, 91.8 per cent will pass 
the twenty-year mark. Among the six 
leading maritime nations of the world 
(Great Britain, Germany, Japan, France, 
and Italy) the United States ranks fourth 
in tonnage, fifth in ships having speeds of 
12 knots and over, and sixth in vessels ten 
years of age and under. 

This replacement crisis faces an industry 
most of which operated at a loss for sev- 
eral years prior to 1937. To help check the 
loss, 31 lines received mail-contract sub- 
sidies prior to the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. That act ended mail subsidies, and 
of the 31 lines seven have already been dis- 
continued and the commission sees only 
nine “certain of survival in their present 
form.” Under the present subsidy plan— 
based upon difference of operating costs 
between foreign and American lines—only 
seventeen firms are being helped. Of their 
155 ships, 131 will be obsolete in five years. 
Six subsidized lines, the commission finds, 
might be able with “satisfactory” govern- 
ment aid to build 60 ships before 1942. 

Without “substantial subsidization,” the 
commission finds, “the majority of our 
lines simply cannot compete in interna- 
tional trade.” This is because American 
shipowners’ building and operating costs 
run well above those of foreign lines. The 
mass-production technique—which gives 
our automobile, refrigerator, and similar 
industries a competitive advantage in in- 
ternational trade—cannot be adapted to 
shipping, where labor is a major cost factor. 

Despite this depressing outlook, the com- 
mission concludes that the United States 


should maintain a merchant marine be- 
cause of its importance to our foreign com- 
merce and its value in our national de- 
fense program. But there is no immediate 
need for more merchant vessels either for 
defense purposes or to preserve the 23 
“basically essential” trade routes covered 
by our small subsidized fleet. The need is 
to modernize the present fleet. With this 
in mind a number of navy and shipping 
experts have been working on designs for 
five types of ships suitable to this coun- 
try’s requirements. Plans will incorporate 
rigid fireproof and safety standards along 
with the latest construction improvements 
and will take into account possible con- 
version for naval uses. The emphasis is 
on practical rather than unusually large or 
fast boats. 


Total cost to the government of the 
merchant-marine rehabilitation program is 
estimated at between 25 and 30 million 
dollars in operating and construction sub- 
sidies, compared to the current annual cost 
of $10,000,000. According to Chairman 
Joseph P. Kennedy, the commission be- 
lieves that private ownership should be 
given every opportunity to succeed. But 
the report states frankly that government 
ownership may come about “naturally” as 
a result of private lines’ inability to finance 
new building, and it further warns that 
possibly “in the present trend of world af- 
fairs government operation cannot be 
avoided.” 

Modernization of the fleet is only one of 
the pressing problems facing the industry. 
“Labor conditions . . . are deplorable. . . It 
is only a question of time before disgusted 
shippers and worried travelers turn to the 
vessels of our competitors.” 

Any rehabilitation will be futile unless 
the “disgraceful” labor situation is cleaned 
up, the commission continues. It impar- 
tially assigns the blame to “an unenlight- 





The construction of costly superliners 
for “window-dressing” purposes is not ad- 
vised. These luxury liners are considered 
“economically unsound” and less valuable 
to the navy than smaller craft because they 
offer too large a target to airplanes and 
submarines and cannot enter most harbors 
and drydocks. The commission also dooms 
tramp shipping, as far as receiving govern- 
ment subsidy is concerned. The trend to- 
ward specialization and the “cutthroat” 
nature of the competition make this type 
of operation too great a gamble. 


Harris & Ewing 
Joseph P. Kennedy (glasses) chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission and Emory 8. Land, a member 


ened attitude on the part of both employer 
and employe.” *Sailors have had to endure 
long hours, low pay, cramped and unsani- 
tary quarters, and an “archaic” system of 





*The National Maritime Union has insisted 
that when shippers agreed to bargain with 
unions chosen by employe majorities, disciplin- 
ary problems tend to solve themselves. Two 
weeks ago the N.M.U. won an election among 
Black Diamond Steamship Co. seamen; last 
week the N.M.U. and the company signed a 
contract including this clause: “While this 
agreement is in force there shall be no strikes, 
lockouts, or stoppages of work.” 
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Wide World 


Steel Corp.: First launching of ore freighter on the Great 


Lakes in seven years; on the left, a sister ship nearing completion. 





high labor turnover wherein some men 
with ten years of service have not spent 
more than four months on one ship or even 
in one line. On the other hand, order and 
discipline generally have broken down 
while interunion conflicts further confuse 
the picture. “The employe has abused his 
employment in a manner that would not 
be tolerated in any other industry.” 


Recommendations 


To encourage the few subsidized lines 
that might do some building and even 
more to interest private investors—tradi- 
tionally cold to the shipping business and 
particularly fearful of “the political vul- 
nerability of subsidized profits’—the com- 
mission proposes the Merchant Marine Act 
be amended. The changes would permit 
down payments on new vessels equal to 25 
per cent of the foreign cost rather than 25 
per cent of the domestic cost, allow opera- 
tors to build abroad if costs are over 50 
per cent less than in this country, and 
waive the $25,000 salary limit so that sub- 
sidized lines may compete with railroads 
and other American industries for execu- 
tive talent. Other suggested amendments 
in general provide greater protection for 
profits and aim at clarifying the language 
of the act itself. 

As a solution to labor difficulties, the 
commission urges prompt legislative action 
setting up a body similar to the Railway 
Mediation Board. It suggests that this 
board have jurisdiction over all disputes 
between operators and both vessel per- 
sonnel and longshoremen. To bring about 
more continuous employment, it urges re- 
vising the present form of ship’s articles. 
It sponsors a plan to establish a school in 


New York Harbor where the United States 


Coast Guard may train 500 men for mar- 
itime service. 

Greater consolidation of jurisdiction 
over shipping, now shared by more than 
50 government bureaus, also is recom- 
mended by the commission. It will make 
full suggestions on transoceanic flying in a 
separate report to Congress this week. In 
the current report it states its general po- 
sition: “In view of the fact that aircraft 
has a definite place in overseas trade... . 
it is recommended that the responsibility 


~ _—_—a 


for developing this new form of transport 
be lodged in the Maritime Commission” 


{Seldom has a government report hen 


so well received. Gen. Hugh S. Johnso | 


calls it a “landmark,” and The New Yor 
Times refers to it as 


the hope that in the future such painstak. 
ing research may more often precede jm. 
portant Federal legislation rather than fol. 


low it (as in the case of the Maritime} 


Act) . The commission also is being praised 
for its flat statement that it “will decline 
to expend any part of” the $200,000.00 
already available for rehabilitating Ameri- 
can shipping “without careful scrutiny of 
the objectives to be attained.” 

{ Two other developments of the week 


are of interest in connection with the com- 
mission’s labor recommendations. Joseph 


Curran, president of C.1.0.’s National 
Maritime Union, promises to fight as 
“usurpation” the formation in the ship- 


ping industry of anything like the Rail- 
way Mediation Board, which outlaws 
strikes until attempts at a settlement have 
been exhausted. 

Claude E. Swanson, Secretary of Navy, 
in his annual report complains of naval- 
construction delays due to unsatisfactory 
economic and labor conditions and advises 
“utmost care” in future labor legislation 
to prevent restrictions that would slow up 
the national defense program. Admiral 
William D. Leahy points out that 23 of 53 
destroyers being built last year “were de- 
layed in joining the fleet by strikes, late 
delivery of material, and necessary changes 
during construction.” 





Farm Program Hits Snags; 
Corn Causing Most Trouble 


A torrent of conflicting opinions has 
sprung from virtually every item suggested 
in committee hearings on the new Agri- 
cultural Bill. But as Congress settles down 
to the special session—a few unified cur- 
rents are discernible. 

The big issue remains: voluntary versus 
compulsory crop control. The “voluntary” 
group is certain it has a majority in the 
House Agriculture Committee. In the Sen- 
ate committee, Chairman Smith opposes 
compulsion, but an energetic bloc is de- 
termined to send the Pope-McGill Bill to 
the Senate floor much as the administra- 
tion wants it—with the ever-normal gran- 
ary, on which there is little opposition, and 
with corn quotas, on which there is much. 

Among the minor irritants to Congress- 
men who hope to make good on the prom- 
ise of speedy action are the demands of 
the small groups sniping for something to 


dangle from their belts next time they 
visit their constituents. Lawmakers from 


the wheat section (which overlaps the'| 
corn belt) are demanding price props for | 


wheat, though Secretary Wallace says this 
crop is not at the “disaster level” and can 
be let alone. Dairymen are angry because 
there has been no move to include dairy 
benefits in the farm bill. The flax, barley, 
and rye sections would like something. 
Cotton is causing unanticipated diff- 
culty. The administration favors compul- 
sory quotas, to become operative only if 
growers vote for them by, say, a two 
thirds majority. But the AAA is willing 
to compromise on cotton to win on corm. 
A vigorous Senate group, however, feels 
that any crop on which loans are made 
should be subject to production control to 
protect Federal money. Most Southerners 
want to limit acreage through soil-conser- 


“a model of what | 
such a report should be.” Others expres | 
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yation payments. Since Mr. Roosevelt in- 
sists that increased farm-program costs be 
paid from current receipts, a processing 
tax of 3 cents a pound on cotton is pro- 
sed. The House subcommittee on cotton 
agrees to this. But some vociferous South- 
erners have been crying to heaven against 
processing taxes, arguing that the already 
depressed textile industry will suffer. 

Opinion divides most sharply on corn. 
Nebraska has furnished some _headline- 
making opposition to corn quotas, but 
Nebraska is a poor seventh in production. 
Iowa is the leader in production; Illinois, 
second; and Indiana, third. A cohesive 
bloc from this three-State core of the corn 
belt can swing a majority on corn—unless 
many legislators with minor AAA griev- 
ances knit into a general opposition to 
anything Wallace wants. 

What Wallace wants, Congress 
completely knows. In a speech to the 
thirteen-State Corn Belt Convention in In- 
dianapolis last week, the Secretary gave an 
explicit summary of the AAA case. As a 
background for his argument certain facts 
are important: Corn prices since 1932 have 
fluctuated between 10 cents and $1. Pro- 
duction has varied as much as a billion 
bushels. Hogs, which consume half the 
corn crop, have skipped between $3 and 
$13. Current corn estimates are still rising, 
this time to a 2,651,593,000-bushel yield, 
73 per cent above 1936 and the largest 
crop since 1932. Even with a 44- to 50- 
cent loan, corn prices during the year have 
been halved. 

Specifically Secretary Wallace proposes 
to “iron out the cycles of glut and scar- 
city; create an ever-normal granary giving 
farmers and consumers better protection 
against food and feed shortages due to 
drought; stop the ruthless destruction of 
soil which has resulted from cutthroat 
competition among farmers; and safeguard 
agriculture, business, and labor against the 
disaster of farm price collapse . 

“With ordinary growing conditions 
farmers can obtain parity prices for hogs 
and corn only through regimenting them- 
selves and their production more drasti- 
cally than they have thought of doing so 
far. I do not believe farmers of the corn 
belt are prepared to regiment themselves 
so rigorously. Besides, I do not think they 
need to. When the farmers take into ac- 
count their gains in efficiency both in 
growing corn and in feeding corn to hogs, 
they will see that a price level for hogs 
and corn moderately below the prewar 
parity will give them their maximum in- 
come and at the same time protect the 
consumer... 

“Taking into account the total number 
of hogs to be produced [about 43,500,000 
for market slaughter] . . . farmers might 
plan for the immediate future to grow 
somewhere around 2,400,000,000 bushels 
of corn a year...” 

Cotton carry-over is usually 45 per 
cent; wheat, 15 per cent; corn, 7 per cent. 
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Year AFTER YEAR, the Los Angeles Limited has held 
an enviable position among America’s finest trains. Its 
popularity with seasoned travelers is constantly increasing. 
And no wonder—for this fast, all-Pullman train offers the 
utmost in travel comfort. 


You'll like the beautiful radio-equipped Club Observation 
Car. Delicious meals are served in the Diner. Pullmans are 
modern . . . restful. The services of barber and valet are 
available. And, in addition, there’s a Registered Nurse- 
Stewardess in attendance. Try the Los Angeles Limited to 
and from California, or points en route! 
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A convenient side-trip, between trains, costs as little as $4.65 
(all-expense). Don’t miss this magnificent spectacle! 


Ask any Union Pacific representative for complete details or write 


W. S. BASINGER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 537, Union Pacific R. R. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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The corn reserve, Wallace believes, should 
be twice that, or about 350,000,000 bush- 
els. This corn, under loans and sealed on 
farmers’ yards, will be the ever-normal 
granary, which in drought years is to 
guard against shortage and in fat ones 
take surpluses off the market. 

His audience hushed, Wallace read with 
slow emphasis: “One difficult point in 
working out a sound ever-normal-granary 
program, has to do with the size of the 
loan. If the loan is too high and there is 
favorable weather in the following year, 
or perhaps the two following years, the 
result may bring losses so large as to dis- 
credit the program.” 

To marketing quotas he proposes a 
brand-new implement—storage quotas. 
When the ever-normal granary overflows, 
farmers will be required to store a certain 
quota of their crop. On this sealed corn 
they are to receive a loan. “Non-coopera- 
tors” will get about 70 per cent of the loan 
rate offered “cooperators.” What corn is 
not under a “storage quota” seal will 
make up the farmer’s “marketing quota,” 
which can be sold or fed to livestock. 

The one great point missing in the Sec- 
retary’s speech is the amount of the tax 
to be imposed on farmers in order to keep 
the excess off the market. It is well known, 
nevertheless, that the plan favored by 
AAA is to tax farmers 25 cents on each 
bushel sold in excess of their allotment. 


{| Secretary Wallace in his annual report 
issued Monday said that industry also 
should work out some plan for an “ever- 
normal granary,” but he failed to state 
how it might be done. 


Business Predictions 
Trade Journal Editors 
Optimistic on Outlook 


E. L. Shaner, editor, Steel: “A large po- 
tential demand for steel and the products 
of the metalworking industries exists. If 
a few correctives could be applied prompt- 
ly, it is possible that demands for finished 
steel in 1938 might not lie far behind the 
figures for 1937. On the other hand, if the 
present restraint continues to be imposed, 
1938’s demand may drop as low as that 
of 1936. It seems unwise to be more spe- 
cific at this time when estimates of ex- 
perts are being revised daily if not hourly.” 


Electrical Industry 


F. B. Williams, managing editor, Elec- 
trical World: “The electrical industry, 
like all others, is feeling the effects of the 
present recession in business. Budgets for 
next year run all the way from 80 to 120 
per cent of 1937. Very few are over 1937, 
however. I should say that if we could get 
a weighted average, we might find budgets 
for manufacturing volume for 1938 ap- 
proximately 10 per cent below 1937. How- 
ever, there is a definite lack of pessimism. 
They really feel that 1938 will be better 
than the budget.” 


Building Construction 


Clyde Shute, manager, statistical de- 
partment, F. W. Dodge Corp.: “Privately 
financed building and engineering work in 
1938 should approximate the same volume 
as this year. Publicly financed work is@ike- 





Wide World 


Acres of cotton—11,000 bales covering a lot more 
than a mile long and quarter of a mile wide 
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ly to continue its decline resulting jp , 
moderately reduced total volume of op.) 
struction next year. 
“The Dodge estimates indicate thy} 
210,000 to 220,000 new family dwelling 
units are likely to be built in the entip 
country next year, compared with an est}. 
mated 185,000 to 195,000 in 1937, This 
moderate increase in residential building 
is likely to be accompanied by a volume of 
commercial building approximately the 
same as this year, and a declining of fac. 
tory, public, and institutional building.” 


Railroads 

Roy V. Wright, managing editor, Rail. 
way Age: “Net operating income has been 
hard hit because of the slowing up of bus- 
ness and heavily increased railroad ex. 
penses, and railroad purchases have fallen 
off likewise. A much improved picture may 
be expected in 1938 if the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission acts favorably and 
promptly upon granting the requested 15 
per cent increase in freight rates and a % 
per cent increase in Eastern coach rates. 

“The granting of these requests would 
permit railroads to continue their pro- 
grams of rehabilitation, which were so well 
and so generally started early this year. 
The Railway Age estimates that an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in freight rates wil 
be equivalent roughly to a 1 per cent in- 
crease in commodity prices, and we know 
full well that such a variation will not 
seriously affect business.” 


General Outlook 

Glen Griswold, vice president of Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.: “There exists 
in our economic pattern today an unusu- 
ally long list of favorable factors upon 
which could and should be based a steady 
and long-sustained forward march of busi- 
ness. Active influences capable of giving 
an impetus to business include the great- 
est gold store in the history of the world, 
record-breaking bank resources, and a tre- 
mendous reservoir of unfilled wants. As 








against these favorable factors, only one 
is hindering the forward progress of busi-| 
ness, and this is fear. 

“I am one of these who believe we have 
seen the worst of a minor reaction which| 
was not half as bad as we thought it was, 
and I anticipate that the momentum of 
business is sufficient to give us a sharp 
and long-sustained rise in volume and 
profit beginning soon and lasting, certail- 
ly, for a couple of years. 

“But if my beliefs and hopes turn sour, 
there is always the assurance that the ad- 
ministration can make business active i 
it wants business to be active. With a Cor- 
gressional election coming within twelve 
months, and a Presidential election two 
years hence, I am unable to discover a 
single reason why the administratiol 
should not need, demand, and if necessary 
create, the appearance at least of busines 
prosperity during the next two years.” 
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Housewives Strike 
Object to Rapid Advance 
of Retail Food Prices 











In the Agriculture Department’s annual 
report, Secretary Wallace this week noted: 
“The proportion of the consumer’s food 
dollar that goes to the farmer varies . . . 
from 10 to 60 per cent . . . Whenever food 
prices rise, the spread between the price 
the farmer gets and the price the consumer 
pays attracts more attention . . . The 
prices of certain foods, particularly meats, 
went up rather sharply from 1936 to 1937, 
mainly as a result of the great droughts 
of 1934 and 1936.” 

Last month 5,000 kosher-meat retailers 
struck in New York against high whole- 
sale prices. This week in Flint, Mich., the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the United Automo- 
bile Workers Union, claiming a backing of 
30,000 families, is on a “no meat” strike 
against high retail prices. Similar boycotts, 
it is reported, are planned in Detroit, Lan- 
sing, Saginaw, and Bay City. 

In upstate New York, scenes reminis- 
cent of the Midwest’s 1931-33 farmer 
strikes are enacted as dairymen dump milk 
into ditches. They are protesting against 
the spread in prices between what the 
farmer gets (about 5.6 cents a quart for 
Grade B) and what the consumer pays 
(14 cents in New York City). 

According to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, food prices in October 
were 2.5 per cent higher than in October 
1936. During the same period rents ad- 
vanced 10.4 per cent; clothing, 6.6 per 
cent. Food was about the only cost-of- 
living item to decrease from September 
to October. For the week ended Nov. 6, 
choice beef on the New York market 
brought $24.30 a side as against $16.60 a 
year ago. But in a medium-grade beef, 
the increase was slight—$13 against $12.50 
last year. Pork is not much higher, and 
fresh ham is actually lower than in the 
corresponding 1936 week. The American 
family in 1937 will spend about 20 per 
cent of its income for food, less than in 
1929 or any year since. 





Utilities Lose 


Compulsory Registration 
Upheld by Federal Court 


“I am very gratified. . . It is . . 
milestone @n constitutional law.” 

Thus commented William O. Douglas, 
chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, after the government last 
week won its test case of the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935. The 
Cireuit Court of Appeals in New York 
sustained Federal Judge Julian W. Mack’s 
ruling of last January which enjoined the 
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Jim anv Suz — happy ending of 
a “vacation romance’... good 
judgment shown in making the 
important choice — for they're 
all set for the time of their lives 
with WALTHAM. 





SWAGGER 17 j. 14K Gold-filled $45.00 


MoTuer anp Dap — married 25 years 
ago today. They're not sure which is 
the greater cause for celebration — 
the anniversary or their beautiful new 
Walthams, gifts of discriminating 
son and daughter. And what better , 
symbol than Waltham for lifetime; 
faithfulness and dependability! 





Left: Here is a new fascinating Waltham-Premier model 
called Skeleton. It’s made of crystal so that you can ac- 
tually see through it! A truly distinctive watch that is 
setting a new watch style bom coast to coast. Espe- 
cially suitable for evening wear. This unusual watch has 
been featured at the International Exposition in Paris. 





SKELETON 17 j. 14K Gold-filled $70.00 


Ask your Jeweler to show you the new Waltham-Premiers, from $45.00 to 
$225. Regular line $17.50 up—the greatest watch value in the world. 
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B €> i BI N he Electric Bond & Share Co. from using the the death sentence of the Holding Com.) 


mails in interstate commerce unless it reg- pany Act [scheduled to become effective} 
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V fa L i Bf MM E isters under the act. Jan. 1)... which is the cause of the ing} 
Like Judge Mack, the Circuit Court _ bility of holding companies to raise capital, | 
N 4% y xX found that “the registration provisions are “We now propose . . . that the [Elects 
ad separable from the remainder of the act” Bond & Share] case be submitted to ty 
of Newsweek, covering January and upheld these sections without ruling Supreme Court not alone on the constity. 
to June, 1937 costs only $2.50 on the constitutionality of the law as a_ tionality of registration, but also on th 
to subscribers—$3.50 to non- whole. Effect of the decision—which now  constitutionality of the act in its entirety 
subscribers. Completely in- can go to the Supreme Court—will extend including the death sentence, in order thai 
dexed, it’s ideal for home and far beyond Electric Bond & Share, since the uncertainty which dams the flow of 


office. Indices only, 75¢ each. firms representing about 65 per cent of all capital may be removed.” 


holding-company assets have thus far re- 
fused to register with the SEC. 

Chairman Douglas promises that, “if (; ld ] 
| & Electric Bond & Share Co. decides to ap- O F OW 


peal, the commission will do all in its 


A ia, My — ag power to facilitate that procedure.” He U. S. Loses a Few Million 
ee also waves an olive branch at the rest of , ; : 
yf the utility industry: for First Time in 20 Months 
- “I would like to say I do not criticize 























watt and never have criticized the holding com- When the Normandie sailed from New 

ee ae \ panies for challenging the constitutionality York last week, it carried in its strong 

\ of the act. room the first gold-bullion shipment from 

TH | S WI N T E “I think I can say for all of my col- _ this country since March 1936. The French 


leagues that we do not harbor resentment exchange control fund, by selling French 


ALL DAY- EVERY DAY or grudges. . . We are not out looking for currency, had bought $10,250,000 worth of 


scalps. . . It is our hope, in view of this gold to curb too rapid a rise in the frane, 


IN CONSTANT SUNSHINE very significant decision of the Circuit which jumped last week to 3.4214 cents, 
x. 


——J Court of Appeals, that all unregistered highest in almost two months. 























; * & companies may see fit to make special ef- Other European currencies rose against 
_ Keep up on your forts to get better acquainted with the the dollar even faster, in most cases to 
game this winter. Golf commission and with its utilities staff. It the year’s peak quotations. The pound 
— tennis — polo — fish- is our aim to go more than half way to _ sterling, for example, reached $5.03 1/16, 
ing—every outdoor make it possible for the companies to meet highest since September 1936. Simultane- 
sport is yours to enjoy the standards prescribed by the act ... ously, gold advanced in London to $35.24 





in Sunny Tucson. 





we propose ... to undertake the task an ounce—24 cents more than the price 
which Congress has intrusted to us in a at which the American Treasury buys and 












































constructive way.” sells it. This made it cheaper to purchase 

Relax hour after Philip H. Gadsden, chairman of the _ gold in the United States than in England, 
hour in natural health- Committee of Utility Executives, replied: since transatlantic shipping charges, in} “~~ 
giving ultra-violet “The cooperative attitude expressed by cluding freight, insurance, and miscel-|  gopre 
rays.Get a golden win- Chairman Douglas . . . is gratifying. . . _laneous fees, amount only to 231% cents an} tg m 
| ter suntan. Be happy. Unfortunately, however, the counsel for ounce. Hence France bought in the United} with 
the SEC has to date assiduously avoided a_ States, rather than nearer home. try, 
determination of the constitutionality of The rise in European currencies and the} most 
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World Cruise: Because of the war in China, steamship companies 
planning world cruises for this Winter recently changed their itineraries 
to include Australia instead of the Orient. Last week the Hapag Lloyd 
Line canceled the cruise of the Bremen, scheduled to start Feb. 2, because 
the changed route resulted in a flock of passenger cancellations. The 
Bremen would have been the largest and fastest commercial ship ever to 


make a world cruise. 





corresponding fall in the dollar date back 
to mid-September, when foreigners started 
withdrawing their funds from this coun- 
try, thereby reversing a capital inflow al- 
most uninterrupted since the beginning of 
1934. In less than four years American 
gold stocks had increased by more than 
$5,000,000,000 to the record-breaking total 
of $12,800,000,000—more than half the 
world’s supply. 

Sudden flight of this “hot money” from 
America sprang from a variety of factors: 
the stock-market panic, the domestic busi- 
hess recession, and more stable economic 
conditions abroad. In addition, a persist- 
ent rumor spread through European finan- 
cial centers—although given no credence 
by bankers here—that President Roosevelt 
planned further dollar devaluation. 

At his press conference last week Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau termed 
the devaluation rumor “not worth an- 
swering.” He freely discussed the French 
gold shipment, indicating that further ex- 
ports to other European countries might 
follow. 

With a show of pride, the Treasury 
head claimed that the bullion outflow 
would have “no internal effect” on the 
nation’s credit system because the gold 


comes from the Treasury’s $1,250,000,000 
inactive fund, built up since last Decem- 
ber and “sterilized” so as not to affect 
bank reserves. “We will let gold go wil- 
bank reserves. “We will let gold go will- 
ingly,” he remarked. “That is what the 
sterilization fund was set up for.” 

Two days later the Treasury announced 
a second gold shipment: $5,000,000 in 
bullion went out on the Aquitania bound 
for England—first gold transfer to that 
country in more than three years. Mean- 
while, the dollar staged a strong rally in 
foreign-exchange markets, and by the 
week end most European currencies had 
declined well below their earlier highs. 
The pound sterling closed at $4.98 13/16; 
the French franc, at 3.385% cents. 


] While these developments took place in 
the country’s external money policy, the 
administration continued its program of 
keeping credit easy at home. Carrying out 
a plan announced in September to “pro- 
vide funds to meet seasonal withdrawals 
of currency from the banks,” the Federal 
Reserve System added $10,400,000 of 
Treasury bills to its holdings, thereby in- 
creasing member banks’ excess reserves. 
The interpretation placed upon the action 
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The world’s best garter 
is Paris... yet it’s priced 
no higher than the next 
best! Paris outsells any 
garter sold .. . outmodes 
any garter made. Widely 
imitated . . . never dupli- 
cated for style . . . comfort 
... value. Tailored full 
length for full freedom . .. 
all of its many styles are 
adjustable for accurate 
fit. Authentic Fall patterns 
... correct colorings... 
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by financial observers was that it furnishes 
renewed evidence that the Treasury is de- 
termined to do all within its power to 
prevent the banks from further liquidation 
of government obligations. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Gasoline Consumption 


Despite the business recession, gasoline 
consumption will probably increase next 
year, according to Axtell J. Byles, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute president. Speak- 
ing at the institute’s annual meeting in 
Chicago, Byles protested against the oil 
industry’s heavy tax burden, totaling 
$1,181,000,000 last year, four times the 
amount of dividends paid to investors and 
almost equal to the industry’s $1,373,000,- 
000 annual pay roll. 

Another speaker, George A. Hill Jr., 
president of the Houston Oil Co. of Texas, 
pointed out that, while taxes rose, prices 
of petroleum products fell rapidly in re- 
cent years. Gasoline, minus taxes, cost 
29.74 cents a gallon in 1920 and only 14.1 
cents in 1936. “This is a reduction of 
about 50 per cent,” he said. “It is be- 
lieved that no other product or industry 
can match this record.” 

Three oil-cracking experts at the meet- 
ing described a new process which makes 
gasoline out of the waste gases produced 


————. 
at refineries. These gases, they declares }} 
provide a potential source of more thal 
9,000,000,000 gallons of motor fuel a} 
nually—almost half current gasoline oy, 
sumption in the United States. 


Steel 


Steel production this week is at 36, 
per cent of capacity. Pig-iron prices yj 
be held at their present levels for the firg 
quarter of 1938, producers announced las 
week. (That steel prices would be yp. 
changed was announced earlier.) Thirty 
furnaces were taken out of blast in (y. 
tober, and it is predicted that 25 mop 
will be cold by the end of November 
Foreign pig-iron purchasers, pointing out 
that copper has declined from 17 to 1 
cents, have vainly tried to get price cop. 
cessions and are now restricting purchase; 
in about the same proportion as American 
buyers. Metal prices in the Annalist week. 
ly index stand at 104.3 per cent, 1.5 per 
cent lower than a week previous. Textile 
products are at 64 per cent (of 19% 
prices). The average for all commodities 
is 88.9 per cent. 





Bermuda Brokers 


The first brokerage office in Bermuda 
will open Dec. 1. An American, George A. 
Thatcher Jr. of Boston, will operate it, 
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@ There’s the tang of the wide open spaces 
about El Paso. . . the romance of the cattle 
country. . . the fascination of the Mexican 
border. But best of all there’s SUNSHINE, 
warm, inviting, healthful, making possible 
winter-time golf, tennis, riding, polo, and 
other sports. And there are things to see:- 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, White 
Sands National Monument, vast deserts, 
mighty mountains. Pay us a visit this winter! 
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COUNTY, TEXAS JE snd Greyhound Bus Lines 
Average Daytime Temperature for Nov. 65.6” 
El Paso Gateway Club, Room 13 Peel 
Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 
Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Booklet to 
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Counter Car: Five years ago this month a Westport, Conn., builder, 
Louis 8. Ritter, persuaded the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail 
road to spend $10,000 turning an old smoking car into an air-conditioned, 
pine-paneled bar and breakfast wagon. Operating under contract with thé 
road, Ritter has made his innovation show a profit every week since. The 
car—only one of its kind in the country—runs between New York Cit 
and New Haven, Conn. and serves inexpensive meals and drinks to mort 
than 200 passengers on each of its two daily trips. 
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and Paine, Webber & Co. of New York 
will act as correspondents. Although lack- 
ing ticker facilities, the new firm will re- 

rt several times a day the fluctuations of 
a selected list of stocks in world markets. 
It will close when the Winter tourist sea- 
son ends around the middle of April. 


Rayon 

Production of rayon yarn in the United 
States during the first nine months came 
to 181,300,000 pounds, a new record and 
an increase of 14 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to the Textile 
Economics Bureau. 


Down Payments 


Credit executives attending the annual 
meeting of the American Finance Con- 
ference in Chicago reported that auto- 
mobile-finance companies are scrutinizing 
loans much more closely than in the past. 
“Curtailment of credit started about two 
months ago,” reported Fred V. Chew, 
executive vice president. “Down payments 
are larger, amounting to about one-third, 
compared with a one-fourth down pay- 
ment formerly. Payments on used cars 
are not extended much over _ twelve 
months, and on new cars eighteen months, 
where it used to be eighteen months on 
used cars and twenty-four on new.” 


Movie Deal 


To distribute their own pictures, D. W. 
Griffith, Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, 
and Douglas Fairbanks in 1919 formed 
United Artists Corporation. Seven years 
later Samuel Goldwyn bought a partner- 
ship; in 1933 Griffith sold one. Alexander 
Korda became a producer-partner in 1935. 
This week the founders of U.A. passed 
completely out of the corporation, as 
Chaplin, Miss Pickford, and Fairbanks 
sold their shares to Goldwyn and Korda. 
British capital was reported financing the 
estimated $4,500,000 deal. 








Flight and Sound 


Give up whatever dreams you have of 
airplanes shooting 1,000 miles per hour at 
100,000-foot altitudes. That’s what Major 
Albert W. Stevens—co-holder of the 
world’s balloon altitude record of 72,395 
feet—told Atlantic City Kiwanians last 
week. Somewhere around 480 miles per 
hour airplanes will run into their absolute 
speed limit; somewhere around 50,000 feet 
they will reach their practical ceiling. “The 
speed of sound,” explained the Major, “is 
around 1,100 feet a second on the ground 
but only 950 feet in the stratosphere. 
When you approach the speed of sound 
[in propeller tip or wing velocity] you get 
a compression effect . . . that increases 


the resistance as though you were push- 
ing against a stone wall. The best you can 
do is to have the propeller tip move about 
75 per cent the speed of sound in a spe- 
cial direction that is as much sidewise as 
forward; that makes the 480 mile-an-hour 
limit [for the plane] .. . The higher you 
fly the larger must be the propellers. They 
becomes so big, wide, and heavy as to be 
out of the question on a payload plane.” 
Already in the ship that set the present 
plane record of 54,000 feet propeller weight 
alone amounted to 14 per cent of the total 
weight. Anything over that would be 
ruinous. 


German Speed 


Two years ago, when Germany threw 
Versailles treaty restrictions overboard 
and started building an air force, no one 
questioned her ability to hit a high output 
rate. But the only German designs ready 
for immediate production were based on 
slow transport or sport planes. How long 
would it take German engineers to develop 
top-speed models? Last week Chief Pilot 
Wurster of the Bavarian Airplane Works 
climbed triumphantly from a trim little 
Messersmith monoplane he had just set 
down on the airport near Augsburg. For 
half an hour he had been scudding back 
and forth overhead at treetop-height as 
official timers clocked his speed between 
pylons set 3 kilometers apart. Results: 
Germany had captured the world’s speed 
record for landplanes at 379.16 miles per 
hour (former record 352.39 miles per hour 
set by Howard Hughes, American). Ger- 
many had put an end to talk about “slow 
German aircraft.” 


T he M ails 


Most observers of air-line affairs in 
Washington agree there is little immediate 
hope for a transatlantic air-mail service. 
The administration and Congress will first 
have to settle a fight over who should con- 
trol it—the Post Office, Department of 
Commerce, ICC, Maritime Commission, 
or some new interdepartmental agency 
linked with the State Department. Ber- 
muda is another matter. Since Imperial 
Airways established its regular weekly 
round trip in June, the flying boat Cavalier 
has been carrying his Majesty’s mail from 
the island to the American terminal on 
Long Island. Last week the United States 
Post Office advertised for bids (to be 
opened Jan. 15) for an air-mail service in 
the opposite direction. Logical winner: 
Pan American Airways, whose passenger 
clippers have matched the Cavalier flight 
for flight even after the schedule was 
speeded up to two round trips a week in 
August. Post Office stipulations include 
optional Winter service from Baltimore— 
which Pan American and Imperial both 
begin using as a mainland terminal this 
week. 
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THIS CHRISTMAS 
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HRISTMAS morning—and 

for years to come—here is one 
gift that the whole family will enjoy—a 
genuine Remington Noiseless Portable. 
Every writing task—Mother’s correspond- 
ence, Dad’s records and reports, the 
youngsters’ lessons—all more quickly, 
neatly and agreeably done on this beauti- 
ful machine. It’s delightfully easy to use 
and so quiet that it disturbs no one. 
And it is so easy to own a Noiseless 
Portable under the famous Reming- 
ton Rand 10c a day purchase plan. 
In the complete Remington Portable line 
are six other models with prices starting 
at $39.50. See them at your Remington 
Dealers. Have him tell you about the con- 
venient 10c a day plan. Arrange to have 
your Remington for Christmas. Or, if you 
prefer, just mail the coupon to 


Remington Rand Inc. 
World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Portable Typewriters 


SEE YOUR DEALER, OR 


SEND COUPON:NOW 


Remington Rand Inc., Department 14-114 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Without obligation, send me the Remington 
Portable Typewriter catalog and your 10c a 
day plan for Christmas purchase. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Housing at Last? 


The efforts to encourage more pri- 
vate home building now germinating in 
Washington recall a bit of personal history. 
I hope that the presumption of narrating 
it may, in all the circumstances, be par- 
doned. 

It had become perfectly obvious in the 
second half of 1934 that the initial im- 
pulse toward recovery induced by the 
measures of 1933 was slowing up. Loosen- 
ing credit and pushing borrowed govern- 
ment money into circulation had only 
meant stepping on the starter of the eco- 
nomic machine: they had not insured a 
strong, steady flow of power. Sound re- 
covery could come only if private capital 
flowed into productive enterprise—into 
purchases of railroad equipment, into elec- 
tric-utility extensions, into shipbuilding 
and into the building of cheap houses for 
the medium- and low-income groups. 

And so I attended a series of confer- 
ences of businessmen in the late summer 
of 1934, seeking a common understanding 
between business and government on this 
problem. Out of these meetings came a 
crystallized feeling that the encouragement 
of home construction by private enter- 
prise, which had pulled England out of 
her depression, ought to be the first con- 
certed move. 





This I expressed as follows: 

“We cannot sit around and look wist- 
fully for a miracle to happen. We can- 
not wait for a single new invention capable 
of the industrial achievements of the auto- 
mobile. Instead of searching for such an 
economic Holy Grail, we may as well turn 
our eyes to the instrumentalities that lie 
at hand. 

“The most significant of these is a group 
of industries which has been breaking rec- 
ords for volume steadily through the de- 
pression. This group includes the manu- 
facture of the washing machine, of the 
mechanical refrigerator, of several domes- 
tic electrical appliances and of air-condi- 
tioning machinery, especially ‘winter’ air 
conditioning . . . Such is the demand for 
these products . . . that several of them 
have been making new records for volume 
right through the depression. 

“These alone might not be enough to 
carry us on to recovery. But what they 
do suggest to us is this: the next big mar- 
ket, the market so big that it will gener- 
ate prosperity, is to be found where these 
thriving industries are selling—in the 


home. Here, in their combination, is the 
economic miracle .. . 

“At this point, it is perfectly logical to 
suggest that government, which is a means 
through which scattered individuals 
achieve a more efficient common life, can 
help vastly to overcome the obstacles that 
stand in the way of a real housing pro- 
gram... 

“If the Administration .. . really fol- 
lows up the small, half-hearted beginnings 
it has already made in this direction, it 
can perform a service of inestimable bene- 
fit to the country. The job is a gigantic 
one. It is worthy of all the ability, care 
and concentration that can be brought to 
cope with it.” 





‘Then a private citizen, I took the 
case to every responsible official I knew 
in Washington. I brought the businessmen 
who had organized the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Recovery into contact with those 
officials, and the Committee, in turn, was 
tireless in presenting letters, memoranda 
and prospectuses to the government. While 
the Federal Housing Administration was 
receptive, the rest of Washington was, at 
its best, indifferent and, at its worst, con- 
temptuous. Particularly hostile were those 
legalistic Cossacks and economic Raspu- 
tins intent upon new restrictive measures 
to embody their creed of work spreading, 
hour shortening, price lifting, price main- 
tenance and general verbal hell raising. 

For two years a number of us kept 
up the refrain with a growing sense of fail- 
ure, since, under our very noses, the New 
Deal was changing to that second New 
Deal characterized by the corporate-sur- 
plus tax, the holding-company death sen- 
tence, the tax on bigness, the Robinson- 
Patman Act and other variations of the 
same theme—the theme that since there 
is just so much work to go around, work 
must be divided among as many people 
as possible, that prices must be held up, 
that bigness is bad, that business, the nat- 
ural enemy of government, must be regu- 
lated within an inch of its life and that, 
ultimately, the meat of private property 
must be thrown into the sausage grinder of 
the Treasury if the people are to eat at 
all. It was at this point that some of us 
who were sympathetic with the funda- 
mental purposes of the first New Deal be- 
came active critics of the Administration. 

The development of private housing 
was ignored. A slight pickup in building 


==> 


deceived people into thinking that the king 
of building that we had proposed in 193;} 
and 1935 was at hand. It was not. Th} 


new building was largely for the 10 pe| 


cent at the top of the economic pyramid 
As rapidly as it developed, prices ran up, 
wages increased, and building labor rp. 
stricted its working energies. The high 
costs of men, money and materials com. 
bined to make hundreds of thousands of 
prospective buyers wait a while, just as 
they did in 1923. 

For this reason the first crack in the 
recovery which the Administration 
proudly hailed in its 1936 campaign be. 
gan to appear early in the year 1937~ 
precisely at the point where the recovery 
was most unsound. There was a slump in 
building. The whole philosophy that had 
dictated Administration policy for two 
years backed up on the building industry, 
Unfortunately, until it backed up on the 
steel, the automobile and other industries 
as well, no one in the Administration out- 
side of Marriner Eccles seemed disposed 
to do anything about it. 

Now that cold facts have seemingly 
prevailed, it may be useful to describe 
once again the course that must be fol- 
lowed if we are to satisfy the unfulfilled 
need for housing that is staring us in the 
face. 

1—Reduce the cost of money for con- 
struction. It is axiomatic that large build- 
ing companies could borrow money more 
cheaply than individuals. But the develop- 
ment of large private building corporations 
awaits a sympathetic attitude by the Ad- 
ministration toward business in general. 

2—Reduce the cost of materials. As a 
practical matter, the solution of the prob- 
lem of high material costs in the building 
field must come mainly from the develop- 
ment of large-scale operations in the in- 
dustry. Large home-building companies 
have proved practical in England, with 
consequent cost reductions and broadening 
of the market. As Thomas S. Holden 
points out in the current Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, “this appears to be the only 
way that construction, of itself, can gen- 
erate its own expansion . . .” 

3—Reduce labor costs. This will doubt- 





less call for a persuasive exercise of the | 
President’s good offices. Until Mr. Green | 


and, to some extent, Mr. Lewis recognize 
that a reduction in daily and hourly rates 
will mean a larger annual wage for the 
workers in the building trades little or 
nothing can be accomplished. 





Stsapticton hammered home by more 
than three years of disillusionment cannot 
be dissipated by Secretary Morgenthau’s 
cautious generalities or by a White House 
conference or two. The removal of these 
three obstacles to home building is a long 
and difficult job. But at last there is some 
food for lingering hope. 
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He’s going to growupto gotowar? 


No—he’s never going to grow up at 
all. If another war comes, he and his 
mother and thousands upon thousands 
like them are going to “die in action.” 


“Impossible!” you say. “They’re non- 
combatants.” Don’t be silly—there’ll 
be no such thing as non-combatants in 
the next war. 

Wide-cruising submarines, and bomb- 
ing planes will laugh at front lines. In- 
cendiary bombs dropped from planes will 
set entire cities on fire. There will be no 
haven, no sanctuary, no safety. Every- 
one will suffer. 


And for what? Glory—where was it 
in the last war? 


Victory—where was it in the last 
peace? 



































With that cruel lesson still fresh in 
mind, is another war to be forced upon 
us—a war infinitely more horrible, 
more futile, and more lasting in its 
harm than the last? 


That is for you to decide! 


What to do about it 

Today with talk of a coming war 
heard everywhere, Americans must 
stand firm in their determination that 
the folly of 1914-1918 shall not occur 
again. World Peaceways, a non-profit 
organization for public enlightenment 
on international affairs, feels that intel- 
ligent efforts can and must be made 
toward a secure peace. To this end you 
can do your share to build up a strong 
public opinion against war. Write to- 
day to WORLD PEACEWAYS, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


A HIGHBALL 
AT NIGHTFALL 


\'' to relax over a whiskev-and-soda! A 


drink with sparkle and zest and tang 
to be sipped slowly ...so that the enjoy- 
ment of it may be prolonged! 

But be mighty careful. in making your high- 
ball. to use a whiskey worthy of this con- 
evental drink —a whiskev that /o/ds its flavor. 
as Vou SIp it. to the verv end. 

In short—make vour hiehball with Four 
Roses! For Four Roses gives /ife and aroma 
and flaver to a whiskev-and-soda! 

Naturally — for while Four Roses 1s all 
whiskey—it's not just ove fine straight whis- 
kev. but a glorious combination of several 
selected American straight whiskies. Several 
whiskies. so mereed. so blended together. 
that they unite their noblest qualities in One 
illustrious whiskev—a whiskey greater than 


any oue of them alone could ever be! 


{ blend of straight whiskies—90 proof 


We believe Four Roses is America’s finest whiskey, 


regardless of age or price 
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